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The Telephone Drafting. Naturally, there is much gossip as to do its share to win the war. Moreover, 


This week the telephone lines of the 
country became subject to the authority 
of government control for the period of 
the war, according to President Wilson’s 
proclamation which went into effect Au- 
gust 1. 

Just what changes will be made, and 
how far this control will be extended 
with regard to the rank and file of tele- 
phone companies, still remains to be seen. 
Nothing has developed, or come to our 
knowledge so far, to create the opinion 
that the Independent industry need feel 
any apprehension. 

TELEPHONY advises all telephone men 
to read carefully the bulletins issued by 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association and follow the recommenda- 
tions of Vice-President MacKinnon con- 
tained therein. Mr. MacKinnon is in 
Washington and knows as much of the 
situation as anyone outside official circles. 
His suggestions regarding the provision 
of acceptable telephone service, the prep- 
aration of an inventory as of August 1 
and the continuance of existing manage- 
ment until the postoffice department oth- 
erwise orders, are especially deserving of 
attention. 

As promised by Postmaster-General 
Burleson, the government 
charge are conferring with leading tele- 
phone men on the multitude of questions 
Both Inde- 


pendent and Bell representatives are in 


relating to the proposition. 


daily conference with Mr. Burleson and 


Messrs. Koons, Lewis and Lamar, 


officials in 


what will eventually be the general plan 


of the government in supervising tele- 


phone service, but until an official order 
is forthcoming from the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral no forecast of guaranteed accuracy 
is hardly 


can be made. It necessary to 


say that, since governmental control of 
the wires is based on speeding up the 
winning of the war, everyone should do 
his utmost to co-operate in that plan. 
The preliminary plans undoubtedly will 
relate to the direct control and operation 
of the telegraph. Long distance telephone 


lines are considered practically in the 
same category. 

Just how far government control will 
affect the thousands of local telephone 


companies is more uncertain, but the 
opinion is widely entertained that Wash- 
ington will move very slowly in making 
this direction. 


any radical changes in 


There are numberless local situations, 


each requiring its own solution, and no 
doubt the powers that be had these con- 
ditions in mind when they stipulated that 
existing managements shall continue un- 
the contrary from 


til further notice to 


the Postmaster-General is forthcoming. 

TELEPHONY has received many letters 
from the Independent field regarding the 
government’s action, and expressing opin- 
icns as to its effects on the industry. It 
is gratifying to note in these communi- 
willingness to help 


cations a spirit of 


Uncle Sam all along the line. It is ap- 
parent that the army of telephone men 


throughout the country stands ready to 


President Wil- 


son will do nothing to unsettle or 


they have confidence that 


injure 


their business unless a dire national ne- 


cessity arises, which is not expected at 
this time. 

Unified control and government regu- 
lation should prove of benefit to local 
companies, many Independents believe, 
and, if access to the long distance lines 
results, many companies will without 


doubt find profit in the change. 
A F&F 


a strong opinion in the East that the Bell 


A slump in . stock indicates 
holding company will not much longer 
enjoy its peculiar privileges in the wire 


communication business. Investors in 


Bell licensee companies, however, should 


have less cause for alarm, it would seem, 
as it is expected the government will pro- 
tect them in a fair return on their money. 

There is, of course, much speculation 
as to what action Washington will take 
with regard to the A. T. & TY 


Likewise, 


s income 
from its subsidiaries. there is 
what will be 
done about the Bell factory, the Western 
fie A. t. & Ts 


purchasing 


much interest concerning 


Electric Co., owned by 


and for years the agency 


through which Bell companies were com- 
pelled to buy their equipment and sup- 
plies. 

If the telephone companies, controlled 
by the United States Government, are 
permitted to buy in the open market, as 
Independent manufac- 


seems inevitable, 


turers should reap an advantage long 


denied them. 











Government Operates Wire Systems 


Postmaster General Burleson Under President’s Authority Assumed Control, 
Supervision and Operation of All Telegraph and Telephone Systems in the 
United States, August 1—Plans Being Made Slowly by Government Officials 


At midnight, Wednesday, July 31, the 
telegraph and telephone systems of the 
country passed from private supervision 
and operation to government control for 
the period of the war. The change was 
made without any demonstrations, for up 
to the time of going to press, the Post- 
master-General had _ issued 
changing established routines. 


Telephone Men in Washington. 

On Monday, July 29, President Vail 
and other officials of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. conferred with 
Fostmaster-General Burleson and mem- 
bers of the government’s committee. Fi- 
nancial arrangements were discussed at 
this meeting. 

President George W. Robinson and 
Vice-President F. B. MacKinnon, of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association on Tuesday, July 30,‘were in 
conference with Mr. Burleson. 

Americans probably will be asked to 
do less talking over the telephone in the 


no orders 


near future according to report from 
Washington. At present they indulge in 
45,000,000,000 telephone conversations 


each year. It is considered probable that 
one of the first acts of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson’s committee will be to 
make all service limited, possibly all 
metered. 

Events have moved swiftly as regards 
the telephone industry, for it was only 
the first of July that the matter of the 
government taking over control, super- 
vision and operation of the wire systems 
was brought up in Congress. 

The act empowering the President to 
exercise control, supervision and opera- 
tion of the wire systems was passed by 
the House on July 5 and by the Senate 
on July 13. The President signed the res- 
olution on July 16 and on July 23 issued 
a proclamation assuming control of the 
physical properties of all telegraph and 
telephone systems in the country. 

Midnight, July 31, was designated as 
the time the telephone systems were to 
be deemed within the possession and con- 
trol and under the supervision of Post- 
master-General Burleson. 

In a bulletin dated July 27, to members 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Vice-President F. B. 
MacKinnon expresses the opinion that 
legally the telephone properties passed 
into the hands of the federal government 
July 23, the date of the President's proc- 
lamation. Continuing, Mr. MacKinnon 
says: 

“On August 1, the operating officers, 
employes and some of the owners of the 


telephone companies will become govern- 
ment employes. Other officers will be 
employes of the corporations owning the 
properties but not of the government. 
Some will be in the dual position of 
owner or representative of the owner 
and at the same time an employe of the 
lessee, the government. 

As the government organization pro- 
ceeds, the distinction between the corpo- 
rations and individuals owning the tele- 
phone properties and the employes of the 
government operating these properties, 
will be more and more evident. The em- 
ploye will receive his orders and instruc- 
tions from the government. The owner 
will find himself discussing terms of com- 
pensation with some of those employes. 

By the statute which empowered the 
President to take possession of the tele- 
phone properties, the owners of those 
properties are guaranteed just compen- 
sation for the ‘supervision, possession, 
control or operation’ by the government. 
This compensation is to be determined 
by the President, but the owner can dis- 
pute the amount so fixed. As a basis for 
this contention, he must be able to state 
the value of his physical property and 
business as of August 1, 1918, the day 
the government took possession of it. He 
will deliver to the government a going 
concern with its properties in a certain 
definite condition, with the good will of 
the public, with a business earning a cer- 
tain return, a business built up by con- 
stant effort and foresight, and in many 
competitive situations a business that pre- 
dominates over its competitor. 

The government will take this business 
in this condition and must return it with 
compensation for its use and for any in- 
jury it may suffer while in government 
hands. The property and business must 
be restored to its owners with the same 
value as when it passed into government 
hands, or the government will have to 
pay the damages sustained. 

Every owner, therefore, should prepare 
a definite inventory as of August 1, 1918, 
setting forth in detail the value of the 
properties (both physical and. intangible 
values). This inventory should be in 
such form that it can be submitted to a 
court, should a dispute arise as to just 
compensation and it proves impossible to 
reach an agreement on the points of dif- 
ference. The accounts of many com- 
panies will show such an inventory and 
the entries there can be used in preparing 
a statement. Those companies that have 
not set up such accounts should prepare 
a special statement at once. 
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By the terms of the President’s procla- 
ination, owners are permitted to continue 
to pay dividends and interest until such 
time as the Postmaster-General shall de- 
cide upon a different procedure. 

By the terms of the proclamation, ‘sub- 
ject to the approval of the Postmaster- 
General, the various telegraph and tele- 
phone systems may determine upon and 
arrange for the renewal and extension of 
maturing obligations.’ 

In the absence of definite instructions 
as to how to proceed to submit such ‘re- 
newals of maturing obligations’ to the 
Postmaster-General for his approval and 
the inability of the Postmaster-General 
to pass upon such matters until his or- 
ganization is perfected, it is our opinion 
that owners should proceed with the se- 
curing of renewals and extensions as 
heretofore and should notify the Post- 
master-General promptly of all renewals 
so arranged so that he may have im- 
mediate notice of all such transactions 
so that, if necessary, such may be formal- 
ly approved. 

All changes in plant and equipment 
contracted for and under way should be 
proceeded with, in our judgment. This 
is in line with the President’s proclama- 
tion, which directs that the owners of the 
companies should continue to operate the 
properties ‘in the usual and ordinary 
course of the business of the systems” 
until the Postmaster-General issues defi- 
nite instructions. 

As to accounting, special steps should 
be taken to have all records and vouchers 
so kept as to reflect definitely all trans- 
actions and business after August 1. 
These will be audited later by the govern- 
ment accounting officials as required by 
law. 

We urge that especial care be given to 
provide acceptable service to the public 
so that no complaint may be registered 
against any Independent telephone com- 
pany and so that the government may be 
assured of our cordial co-operation.” 


Government’s First Bulletin. 


Bulletin No. 1, under the heading 
“Telegraph and Telephone Service,” was 
issued July 23 by Postmaster-General 
Burleson in explanation of the order ap- 
pointing a committee for the govern- 
mental management, operation and con- 
trol of the telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems. The bulletin follows: 

Washington, July 23, 1918. 

“Postmaster-General Burleson today is- 
sued the following order for govern- 
mental control of the telegraph and tele- 








August 3, 1918. 


phone systems covered by the proclama- 
tion of the President dated July 22, 1918: 

‘John C. Koons, first assistant post- 
master-general; David J. Lewis, commis- 
sioner, United States Tariff Commission ; 
and William H. Lamar, solicitor for the 
postofice department, are hereby ap- 
pointed a committee for the governmen- 
tal management, operation and control of 
the telegraph and telephone systems cov- 
ered by the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent dated July 22, 1918, of which com- 
inittee, the Postmaster-General shall be 
chairman.’ 

In announcing the appointment of this 
committee, the Postmaster-General stated 
that while the committee would 
charge of the governmental management, 
operation and control of the telegraph 
and telephone systems, yet it would be 
necessary to divide its work to a certain 
extent, and that Mr. Koons and the Post- 
master-General would have charge of the 


administration and organization of the 


See 
pk Re RO 


have 


TELEPHONY 
Mr. Lewis and the Postmaster- 
General of its operation, and Mr. Lamar 
and the Postmaster-General of the 
finances.” 

Under date of July 23 President Wil- 
son issued this executive order: 

“Under and by virtue of the powers 
vested in me by the act authorizing the 
President to co-ordinate or consolidate 
executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, 
and for other purposes, in the interest 
of economy and the more efficient con- 
centration of the government, approved 
May 20, 1918, and by virtue of all other 
powers thereto me enabling, David J. 
Lewis, commissioner, United States Tariff 
Commission, is hereby detailed to the 
postofice department until further or- 
dered, for such duties in connection with 
the control and operation of the tele- 
graph and telephone services by that de- 
partment as may be assigned to him by 
the Postmaster-General.” 

Since the President’s proclamation was 


service, 








Here are the four men who represent the United States Government in 
On the left is Ex-Congressman David J. Lewis, who will have charge of operating plans. 
(Washington’s summer uniform) next to Mr. Lewis is Postmaster Generali Aibert S. Burleson, the boss of the big job. 

Koons, assistant postmaster general, who will be the head of the administration and organization service. 
the right is William H. Lamar, solicitor for the Postoffice Department, who will 
Burleson has designated the duties each will 
Lewis’ feet doubtless contains data that he has been collecting on the wire situation. 


is John C. 
master General 


the parcel post system. 


discharge, under his 


its control 


look after the financial 
immediate supervision. 
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issued, TELEPHONY has received a num- 
ber of letters from telephone men in dif 
ferent parts of the country. An Ohio 
manager writes: 

“None of us—the public, operator, o1 


manufacturer—is strong for government 
ownership, but unified control and opera 
tion by the federal government that will 
maintain the advantage of local interest. 
ought to be of inestimable advantage to 
all of us. 

need not look with 


future. All we 


In any event, we 


apprehension into the 
need to do, is to follow the example of 
TELEPHONY, be real Americans, and ‘do 
cur bit.’” 

An Iowa man operating several small 
exchanges, has this to say: 

“We are all at sea as to what the ef 
fect will be. Personally I favor govern- 
ment control so long as it shall be non- 
political and directed only to betterment 
of service. 

I don’t believe in our day that powers 





of the teiephone and telegraph systems. 
The tali gentleman in white ducks 
Next to him 
The man on 
end of the work. Post- 
The portfolio at Mr. 
Mr. Lewis, by the way, is the father of 


“Telephony’s’”’ Character Analyst judges these four to be men of ability in their respective lines, capable 
of grasping the essentials of the telephone industry, formulating policies and carrying them through to conclusion. 
ments being dissimilar, each will view the probiems from different angles so that no phases of the 

scrutiny. Photo copyright by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C., from Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Their tempera- 
industry should escape their 
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will seek ownership, but will direct op- 
eration. If by so doing, they establish 
uniform rates and protect investors in a 
reasonable compensation and uproot that 
populistic notion that a public utility is 
not entitled to respect and fair consid- 
eration, they will have given stable values 
to properly-conducted systems and force 
economies where they do not now exist. 
An improved net income should mean 
better service and that is the summum 
bonum to be derived from telephone ac- 
tivities. 

When patrons get rid of the idea that 
maintenance of two competing systems 
in a territory that can properly maintain 
but one, then will come material advan- 
tages to all concerned. 

It would seem wise action if the Post- 
master-General would appoint an ad- 
visory committee in each state with lim- 
ited powers which might sift and cer- 
tify conditions and make suggestions. We 
have as many rates as systems, nearly, 
and more policies than are profitable. 
Systemized organization must originate 
with some authority back of it to dic- 
tate rather than argue. Because of this 
I look for good results of new: order of 
things.” 


Meeting of Arkansas Telephone 
Association in Hot Springs. 
The Arkansas Telephone Association 
held a two-day meeting at Hot Springs, 
Ark., on July 15 and 16. The necessity 
for a general increase in telephone rates 
was discussed and it was unanimously 
agreed that all the companies must have 
more revenue to offset the increasing 
prices of materials and labor. W. J. Sav- 
age, of Fordyce, addressed the associa- 
tion on the: subject and contended that 
scme of the companies are charging a rate 
that is too low. Other speakers were 
E. L. McHaney, of Little Rock, W. M. 
Graham, of Clarendon, and L. M. Em- 

merson, of England. 

The question of government ownership 
of telephone properties was discussed and 
« resolution pledging all the telephone 
properties and all their. resources to the 
government.was unanimously adopted. 

The next meeting. of the association 
will be held in Little Rock in January. 
F. B. Sprague, of Conway, is its presi- 
dent, and A. C. Stuart, of Texarkana, is 
the secretary. Other officers are: Charles 
McKee, first vice-president; W. M. Gra- 
ham, second vice-president; Ernest 
Sowell, assistant secretary. 


s 


Meeting of Central Indiana Inde- 
pendent Telephone Owners. 

Judge A. C. Lindemuth delivered the 
welcoming address to the 150 managers and 
operators of the Central Indiana Inde- 
pendent Telephone Owners’ Association, 
zssembled in their quarterly war conven- 
tion July 23 at the Commercial Club, 
Richmond, Ind., in the place of John M. 
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in Attendance at the Managers’ Meeting and Operators’ Schocl Held by the Central Indiana Independent Telephone Owners’ Association at Richmond, Ind., on July 23. 


Those 
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Lontz, president of the Richmond Home 
Telephone Co. 

It was announced by the presiding offi- 
cer, M. F. Hosea, secretary and treasurer 
of the association, that Judge Lindemuth 
was the organizer of the Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Richmond, also ex-presi- 
dent of the state Independent Telephone 
Owners’ Association and ex-president of 
the National Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, for a number of years. 

C. M. Martz, president of the Arcadia 
Telephone Co., Tipton, responded to the 
address of welcome, after which an ad- 
dress on accounting was made by L. C. 
Griffitts, of Seymour. Following Mr. 
Griffitts, Samuel Tomlinson, president of 
the Winona Telephone Co., Plymouth, 
spoke on “How to Secure Additional 
Revenue for Maintenance and Opera- 
tion.” 

One of the principal addresses of the 
day was given by Judge James L. Clark, 
of Danville, formerly member of the In- 
diana Public Service Commission. Judge 
Clark pointed out the necessity of the 
telephone companies throughout the state 
co-operating fully with the public service 
ccmmission. The companies, he stated, 
should secure from the state commissions 
the rulings which will be of the greatest 
benefit in bringing out the principle that 
the telephone companies wish to be 
brought before the utilities body of In- 
diana, relative to the depreciation on tele- 
phone property. 

Following the judge’s address, E. M. 
Van Nostrum, manager of the Wabash 
Telephone Co., of Wabash, addressed the 
convention on the “Advantage of the Un- 
derground Cable.” 


The operators’ school which opened at 
10:30 o’clock was conducted by Mrs. 
Katherine Kirby, traveling chief operator 
of the Ohio State Telephone Co., Mrs. 
Kirby giving regular examinations to the 
operators to ascertain their ability in han- 
dling long distance calls. 

After the papers were looked over, Mrs. 
Kirby made suggestions which were of 
much benefit to the operators, who were 
present from all parts of the state. The 
method of obtaining the information 
from the individual operators by Mrs. 
Kirby was valuable in that each individ- 
ual was given an opportunity to show her 
real worth as a long distance operator. 

The instructor stated that she was 
pleased to learn the high average held 
by the operators, as shown by their ex- 
aminations. 

The next quarterly meeting of the as- 
scciation will be held October 22 at Tip- 
ton, Ind., the invitation having been ex- 
tended by C. M. Martz. The officers of 
the association are: J. A. Browne, secre- 
tary and manager of the Eastern Indiana 
Independent Telephone Co., of Winches- 
ter, Ind., president; and M. F. Hosea, 
traffic manager of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Telephone Co., secretary-treasurer. 

















Commission View of Utility Control 


Commission Control of Public Utilities from a Commission’s Standpoint-——Recip- 
rocal Obligations of Commissions and Telephone Companies—Paper Presented 
at Recent Convention of the United States Independent Telephone Association 


‘My remarks are given from the stand- 
point of a man who was on the inside of 
public regulation for nine years, but who 
now finds himself outside the ramparts. 
Certain impressions were formed during 
my official career, and I shall attempt to 
give you a few of them. 

I have met commissioners from most 
of the states of the Union and have 
found them, with rare exceptions, to be 
men of character and ability. The stand- 
ard of ability is about the same among 
elective and appointive officers. Gener- 
ally speaking, the tenure of office is more 
secure with those who are elected. Re- 
gardless of the manner of their selection, 
however, they are actuated by a desire 
to deal fairly with corporations, and to 
require nothing from them but that which 
is just and reasonable. 


They occupy a difficult position. Cor- 
porations and the public sometimes as- 
sume an unreasonable attitude, and it is 
the function of the official to steer them 
right when they are wrong. He is be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones, 
and the exercise of good judgment, based 
upon the law and the facts, is the only 
thing that will keep him from being 
ground to pieces. 


It is, therefore, essential for each com- 
mission to outline a policy which is for 
the best interests of the public and en- 
tirely fair to the corporations and to ad- 
here to it through stress and storm. Cor- 
porations should be given to understand 
that they are entitled to fair treatment, 
and the public should be informed that 
its right to require just and reasonable 
service and rates, gives it no authority 
to impose unjust burdens upon the com- 
panies. Obligations are reciprocal. Cor- 
porations should be permitted to operate 
their property in their own way, subject 
only to the provision that they must be 
subject to such regulations as the public 
interest demands. 

Changes in Conduct of Utilities. 

During the last few years there has 
been a marked change in the conduct of 
public service corporations, and also in 
rublic sentiment towards them. This has 
been brought about through a better un- 
derstanding by the public of the rights, 
as well as the duties of these companies, 
«nd by a willingness on the part of the 
companies to place their cards on the 
iable, face up. 

The days of trickery and deception are 
‘ast disappearing. A victory won through 


By Chas. FE. Eln.quisi 
falsehood is apt to become a Waterloo. 
The officer who subscribed to a statement 
that the cost of building a bridge was 
twice that of the actual investment, lost 
influence with the Minnesota commission, 
and the employment of that man injured 
the company far more than it did the 
public. 

An Instance of Good Conduct. 

One of the finest illustrations of good 
conduct that I know of occurred in 
Minnesota. When judgment had been 
entered in the Minnesota rate cases, the 
railroads appeared the Minne- 
sota commission and agreed upon the 
trocedure for filing and paying claims 
for overcharges and the kinds of claims 
that would be paid without protest. Over 
$3,000,000 was paid back to shippers and 
passengers with but little delay and with- 
out legal objection. In 1913 the Minne- 
sota commission made a schedule of dis- 
tance tariff freight rates, and although 
there were serious questions involved in 
the rate order and the law, carriers put 
the rate into effect. 


before 


These actions established the railroads 
in the good graces of the public in that 
state, with the result that practically all 
criticism subsided, and when the com- 
mission ordered an increase of 15 cents 
per ton in the coal rates last year, there 
was hardly a protest from a shipper or 
consumer. 


It is not hard to find out what the law 
is with respect to public service corpora- 
tions. It has been expounded by courts 
and commissions in a multitude of cases. 
The real problem is to establish a correct 
working basis with commissions. [| don’t 
mean a “star chamber” basis or the ex- 
istence of that sort of senatorial cour- 
tesy that goes to the limit in shielding an 
wssociate, but a working basis which is 
grounded in respect and confidence, a fair 
knowledge of the rules of procedure 
adopted by the commissions, and a cer- 
tainty that cases are to be won or lost 
according to the evidence as presented, 
rather than by friendship or influence. 

Regulation is fast becoming a science. 
It is here to stay, and commissions should 
neglect no opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves with the facts concerning the op- 
eration, organization and physical and 
financial condition of the properties sub- 
ject to their control. Association with 
the agents of companies should not be 
discouraged, but care must be exercised 


ly 


to see that nothing is done to set idle 
tongues to wagging. 

A strong man is influenced by facts 
alone, but the public is ofttimes influenced 
ty appearances. And when the public 
loses confidence in an officer, his useful- 
ness as a public servant is gone. Never- 
theless, the official who is afraid of being 
seen with corporation men is not big 
enough for his job. 

Corporations try their cases before 
courts with great skill and ability, but 
unfortunately it is a too common prac- 
tice for them to come before commis- 
sions without proper preparation. Times 
without number, representatives of the 
carriers have appeared in our office to 
favor or oppose a petition, without hav- 
ing agreed upon a course of action, and 
with no one present prepared to offer an 
intelligent statement. Each carrier when 
called upon would re-state the opinion of 
the first speaker. 

Frequently their cause was just, but it 
had to be denied as there was no real 
evidence to support it. This practice is 
not local to Minnesota. The purpose of a 
public hearing is to give a fair trial, at 
which time evidence may be offered by 
both sides. Hearings would result in a 
tarce, if no consideration were given to 
the evidence in the case. 
however, 


In most cases, 
the commission knows before 
the evidence is heard what the answer 
should be, but there should be substantial 
proof offered upon which it may rest its 
Cecision. 

Presenting a Case Before Commission. 

Commissions are busy, and their bur- 
dens would be greatly relieved if corpora- 
tions presented cases in a clear-cut man- 
ner, giving facts instead of opinions, and 
always bearing in mind that public ser- 
vants are watched and that an order made 
in a litigated case, which is not supported 
by the evidence, is arbitrary and illegal, 
subjects the commission as well as the 
corporation to serious criticism, and that 
such proceedings are quite apt to react 
in the form of legislation. 

When it comes to practicing before 
commissions, telephone companies are in 
a class by themselves. The strong com- 
panies are equipped with able counsel, en- 
gineers, accountants and operating men.’ 
They know how to prepare a case, and 
they realize the value of being in con- 
tact with the commissions. 

Many of the Independent companies 
cannot afford to retain a competent law- 
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yer, and do not know what facts to pre- 
sent in a rate case. Frequently they ap- 
pear with no evidence to support their 
petition, and the rural companies, espe- 
cially, make no preparation at all, usually 
resting their whole case upon the state- 
ment that more money must be had. They 
do not realize that the law places the 
burden of proof upon the petitioner, and 
that a published rate is presumed to be 
just and reasonable 
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whether revenues exceed expenses, and 
how much money it has from which to 
pay dividends. If the balance sheet does 
not work out right, the company will very 
auickly seek a remedy. 

Were the state to act as guardian of all 
utilities, by taking them under its parental 
wing, examining their accounts and pre- 
scribing systems of operation and rates, 
it would add tremendously to the com- 
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es of industries which are not subject to 
regulation are able to take care of the 
increasing cost of production; but com- 
petition and the intense demand created 
by the war have resulted in constantly 
advancing the prices of labor, supplies 
and materials of all kinds. Utilities must 
conform to war conditions, and all of us 
recognize that they play an important part 
in the successful prosecution of this war. 

While they have 





until the contrary is 
shown. 

It would be a prof- 
itable investment for 
Independent and rur- 
al companies which 
are located in states 


My Country—A Plea for Loyalty. 
By Chas. E. Elmquist. 


Most of us can trace our ancestry to people over the water. law 
There are very few of us who are native Americans. 
live here, all of us believe in our country, and all of us are willing 


But all of us 


no control over ex- 
panding prices, the 
measure of their 
revenues is fixed by 
ordinances, or 
the orders of state 
commissions. Untila 


having the commis- 
sion form of regula- 
tion, to maintain a 
central organization 
to advise the com- 
panies upon matters 
affecting practice, ac- 
counting, rate ques- 
tion and particularly 
the evidence which 
should be filed in rate 
cases. This organiza- 
tion should represent 
the companies before 
the commission. 

The small compan- 
ies consume too much 
time and nervous en- 
ergy over matters 
which can easily be 
handled by those who 
know how to do 


things. 

During the first 
year of telephone 
regulation in Min- 


nesota, many of the 
companies requested 
the commission to 
send its experts to 
investigate their busi- 
ness and the condi- 
tions, and to make 
rates which would 
yield a fair return. 
This was based upon 
the assumption that it 
was the duty of the 
commission to guar- 





to sacrifice all we possess that our country may live and that civiliza- 
tion may be preserved. 

My country is at war, and your country is at war. 

My country: The place where I was born. 

My country: The place where as a boy I played up and down 
the hills and valleys of St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin, and was happy all 
the day long. 

My country: The place that opened up to me the doors of the 
common school, and enabled me to get the same education as the 
boys of the rich. 

*My country: Which gave to me the opportunities of the high 
school, and of the university, and permitted me to get those accom- 
plishments which have fitted me for some of the more important 
work in this country. 

My country: The place to which my father came in 1868 from 
Sweden, and where he worked for a year and a half on the construc- 
tion crew of a railroad, to earn money enough to send across to 
Sweden to get my mother and my four sisters and my brother. 

My country: The place to which my mother, and my sisters, and 
my brother, and my father came, expecting to live a better and a 
happier life. 

My country: The place where I married the girl of my heart’s 
choice, the place where my little boy was born, and the place where 
he rests beneath the sod. 

My country: The place where my living son, and my living 
daughter were born, and where they are being given the same edu- 
caticnal facilities that I had. 

My country: The place that took me, the son of a poor Swedish 
immigrant, and lifted me to positions of responsibility in the state 
of Minnesota and which has given me so much. 

My country: Which did so much for my father, and so much for 
my mother, so much for my sisters and brothers, and for me, and 
which has done so much for you and your people. 

My country, at war with a foreign power, is entitled to my sup- 
port and your support; and any man born here, or who came here, 
who does not give the full measure of his support to my country 
in this crisis, is not a true, honest citizen of the United States. 








recent period, prac- 
tically all rates were 
fixed in times of 
peace under normal 
operating conditions. 
No one in authority 
thought that a world- 
wide war would 
come and_ create 
havoc in the markets 
and greatly increase 
the cost of operating 
these plants. 

My attention was 
recently called to the 
condition of an elec- 
tric company which 
hired 161 men in the 
month of March and 
out of that number, 
160 left in the same 
month to work in the 
government shipyards 
at higher wages. 

This is an abnor- 
mal period, and seri- 
ous attention should 
be given to securing 
prompt relief. 

The theory of 
commission re gula- 
tion is that these 
utilities, as well as 
the public, must be 
cared for. Utilities 
serve the public. 
They are in business 
for revenue only 
The law permits 





antee to all telephone companies an ade- 
quate rate, and to audit their books, to 
value their property, point out mistakes, 
establish correct practices and generally 
to supervise and regulate their business. 
Of course, the commission would have 
been swamped had it attempted to com- 
. ply with the numerous requests. There 
are about 1,600 telephone companies in 
Minnesota. 

Theoretically, this looks like an ideal 
plan—practically, it cannot be done. Or- 
dinarily, a utility can be depended upon 
to know when it is hit. It must know 


mission’s working forces, as well as to 
the public expense; and it is quite likely 
that the benefits derived therefrom would 
not compensate for the increased cost. 
Quite naturally the thought suggests it- 
self that if public policy should force the 
state to become so active in the regula- 
tion of utilities, it might properly own 
and operate them. 

I presume that there is no industry 
which suffers more during this war period 
than the average public utility. Labor 
demands its price. High values are placed 
upon all agricultural products. All class- 


them a fair return upon the value of 
their property. 

The obligation to increase a rate when 
it is shown to be too low, is as impera- 
tive as it is to decrease a rate when it is 
too high. Naturally, the utilities must 
conform to the law, but commissioners 
are generally permitted to adopt rules of 
practice by which they are able to de- 
termine these rate questions promptly and 
with justice to the public as well as to 
the corporation. 

Some commissions look with favor 
upon a surcharge. In such cases the old rate 
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is presumed to be reasonable in peace 
times. To that rate is added an increase 
which fairly approximates the higher op- 
erating cost. The amount of the in- 
creased cost can be ascertained with suf- 
ficient definiteness to enable the commis- 
sion to fix the surcharge rate. 

This increase might very properly be 
added as a war measure and limited to 
the period of the war or until such time 
as the commission otherwise orders. Such 
2 practice would give to the utility a fair 
rate, and at the same time protect the 
public against unreasonable charges, but 
leave the commission with authority to 
remove the war rate upon the restoration 
of normal conditions. The public should 
not be put to the expense of bringing pro- 
ceedings before the commission to re- 
move a war rate when changed condi- 
tions warrant its removal. 

Of course, everything falls ultimately 
upon the consumer, who is already bur- 
dened with the increased cost of every- 
thing which he buys to eat, wear, or use. 
In considering this war rate, commis- 
sions should give careful attention to the 
amount of the earnings to be derived 
therefrom. 

As a rule, utilities are not looking for 
a high return during this abnormal period, 
and they are quite willing to make some 
sacrifice along with the rest of the pub- 
lic. To deny to a utility a reasonable re- 
turn during these war times, is an invita- 
tion to poor service and inadequate main- 
tenance of the properties, a condition 
which is sure to call for a greater expen- 
diture of money to recoup the plant when 
peace comes again to bless the land. 

A significant tendency of this war 
period is the demand for, and the exten- 
sion of, governmental activity. No one 
can truly prophecy where it will end. 
The high cost period is causing the peo- 
ple to think by states and nations rather 
than colonies. 

Government price-fixing of grain, coal 
and other articles for the purpose of pre- 
venting an abnormal increase, has result- 
ed in quite general satisfaction. This ex- 
ercise of authority is apt to have a far- 
teaching result, and we may look for a 
demand by labor, miner and producer for 
the fixing of a minimum price for the 
product of their toil after the war, when 
we shall engage in competition with the 
other nations of the world. 

Extension of Government Control. 

New agrarian movements like that of 
the Equity society, the Grange, Co-opera- 
tive stores, and the Non-Partisan 
League, are symptoms of a demand for 
the extension of governmental control. 
The co-ordination of large interests by 
the government for war purposes is an 
experience which is quite apt to result 
in a much more complete control than 
has hitherto been exercised in normal 
times. 

The tremendous part played by women 
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in all nations during the war is apt to 
force recognition of universal suffrage. 
The government has made an order that 
men and women shall be paid the same 
wages when engaged in similar work, and 
the railroad administration permits no 
discrimination in wages between white 
and colored labor. 

No one can survey the rapid change in 
economic conditions in this country with- 
out being impressed with the idea that 
the U. S. has left its old moorings and 
must seek some new harbor when we 
shall have licked the kaiser and pre- 
served civilization to the world. 

The reconstruction period will call for 
the exercise of calm thinking by the 
American people, and it might be well 
for the security holders and the owners of 
large property interests to begin to pay 
some attention to the storm signals that 
are appearing in different sections of our 
country. 

Government Operation of Railroads. 

Perhaps the most emphatic change in 
cur economic condition results from the 
operation of railroads by the government 
for the period of the war and for 21 
months thereafter. When Congress, in 
the month of August, 1916, added a rider 
to the appropriation bill giving the Presi- 
dent the right to take over any system or 
systems of railroad and operate them for 
the purpose of transporting troops, war 
material and supplies, it little thought 
that the power would ever be exercised. 

Our troops were then down on the 
Mexican border and there was some com- 
plaint about the manner in which they 
were being transported to the front. Very 
casually some member of the committee 
suggested that it would be a good thing 
for the President to have power to take 
over a railroad line which was not giving 
good service in the hope that such author- 
ity could be used as a whip to compel the 
speedier movement of troops and sup- 
plies. The suggestion was adopted by 
Congress. 

No one thought at that time that this 
amendment authorized the President to 
set aside laws which had been passed 
by states and Congress for the regula- 
tion of common carriers. But no sooner 
were the roads taken over, than the as- 
sertion was freely made that state com- 
missions and state statutes had been abol- 
ished, as well as acts of Congress passed 
with reference to railroad companies, and 
that none of the past legislation could af- 
fect a system of railroads which was be- 
ing operated by the government as a unit. 
There are important legal questions in- 
volved, but up to the present time no ef- 
fort has been made to secure an inter- 
pretation by the courts. 

The Railroad Act of 1918 gave to the 
President the power to initiate rates and 
to set aside either state or federal laws 
which were inconsistent with the federal 
operation of the railroads for war pur- 
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poses. Rates initiated in that manner are 
subject to investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission upon complaint. 
The act does not mention intrastate rates, 
but a provision was inserted to preserve 
the police powers of the states so long 
as they do not affect the transportation 
of troops, war material and supplies, or 
the issue of stocks and bonds. 

Under the guise of a war measure, 
Congress gave to the President the great- 
est authority which has been given to any 
executive of this country. It has been 
exercised in a manner which greatly re- 
duces the number of passenger trains, 
eliminates circuitous routing, secures the 
transfer of motive power from one road 
tc another to relieve congestion, diverts 
traffic to less congested routes, provides 
the common use of terminal facilities at 
large commercial centers, restricts avail- 
able equipment to the use of certain class- 
es of freight, and permits freight to be 
carried to ultimate destination without be- 
ing transferred to other cars. 

Many acts have been done which de- 
prive the public of privileges which they 
have heretofore enjoyed. Such changes 
have been accepted by the people with 
very little complaint. On May 27, 1918, 
the railroad administration issued its fa- 
mous Rate Order No. 28, which made an 
enormous increase in freight and passen- 
ger rates, calculated to increase the gross 
earnings of the companies over $700,000,- 
000. 

This order was agreed to and issued 
without giving the public an opportunity 
to be heard, or the commissions of the 
states an opportunity to pass judgment 
upon the effect which the increase would 
have on any class of property or indus- 
try within the several states of the Union. 
No sooner was the rate order issued than 
a storm of protest came from shippers 
and commissioners, and the railroad ad- 
ministration promptly made many impor- 
tant changes. 

Rate Adjustments Necessary. 

The order went into effect June 25 as 
to freight rates, and it is a certain as the 
sunrise, that many substantial changes 
must be made in the present rates to per- 
mit certain industries in this country to 
live. It is fair to state that much atten- 
tion is now being given by the admin- 
istration of plans by which necessary re- 
adjustments can be promptly made. 

The Boston Tea Party established the 
fact that Americans should not be taxed 
without representation. That thought has 
been expressed throughout the whole 
course of our state and national history. 
In the successive steps leading up to tax- 
ation of real and personal property, the 
owner has a chance to be heard. In the 
case of appropriations or other legisla- 
tion by states, or by Congress, which re- 
sult in direct or indirect taxation, the 
public is accorded the right to appear 
before the committees, and the questions 
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are freely discussed before the legislation 
is enacted into law. 

The assumption of the power to regu- 
late corporations by state and nation has 
resulted in the wise practice of requiring 
these public service agencies to file their 
tariffs with commissions and to give the 
public a hearing before the rates go into 
effect. The whole spirit of our law and 
government secures to the public, as well 
as to the corporation, the right to a fair 
trial by impartial tribunals in all proceed- 
ings relating to taxation or rates. It is 
claimed by the authorities that the war 
emergency forced them to put these rates 
into effect quickly, and that a public hear- 
ing would unnecessarily prolong the ef- 
fective date of the new rates. 

It is well to remember, however, that 
the government was in control of these 
railroads six months before making the 
order, which period of time it seems 
would have been sufficient to enable it 
to decide upon the amount of increase 
necessary and to give the public officers 
and citizens the privilege of examining 
into the reasonableness of the proposed 
rates and their probable effect upon the 
industries of the country. And it is also 
worth while remembering that last year 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
heard, considered and determined the 15 
per cent railroad rate case in less than 
two months. 

Undoubtedly our citizens must subor- 
dinate themselves and all of their inter- 
ests to the demands of the nation in this 
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critical hour, but the great sacrifices 
which our people are making at this time 
should also call for the exercise of un- 
usual care on the part of government offi- 
cers as to all actions which require the 
imposition of additional burdens. 

Whether we like it or not, government 
operation of railroads and the other man- 
ifestations which are appearing in this 
country are likely to force a demand for 
public ownership of railroads, telephone 
and telegraph lines, as well as of other 
utilities. The question is of so much 
importance that it should be decided 
squarely upon its merits. 

Those who favor public ownership 
claim that it means cheaper and better 
service and the elimination of favoritism 
and discrimination. It is undoubtedly a 
sound principle that a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people 
is expected to be more considerate of 
their rights and wishes than a corpora- 
tion which is engaged in business for 
revenue only. 

Perhaps great economies can be effect- 
ed through the elimination of competition. 
That question is still on trial. Up to the 
present moment, the railroad administra- 
tion has not consulted the public before 
issuing any of its orders, and many well- 
disposed persons are inclined to feel dis- 
couraged over the disposition thus far 
inanifested to take action in these impor- 
tant matters without considering the 
wishes of those who bear the burdens 
thereof. 


its infancy. 
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Of course, government operation is in 
Those in charge of the rail- 
1oads have a huge task to perform, and 
much of it has been well done. To a 
large extent, congestion has been re- 
moved, and there is no serious complaint 
about the movement of traffic. It is ex- 
pected that there will be ample equip- 
ment and motive power to handle the 
large business which will demand trans- 
portation service this year. 

It is to be hoped that the railroad 
administration will get in touch with pub- 
lic authorities representing the states of 
the Union, as well as with the passen- 
gers and shippers of the country. Such a 
policy will give strength to the admin- 
istration and insure that degree of public 
respect and confidence which is so greatly 
to be desired under our republican form 
of government. 

Depriving the public of the rights, 
services and practices which it possessed 
under private ownership and operation 
is apt to invite harsh criticism of the 
present system of management. 

When the question of government own- 
ership is before the American people, 
great attention will be given to a com- 
parison of service and rates secured under 
public and private operation. The coun- 
try and the corporations are entitled to 
have the question of the efficiency of gov- 
ernment operation, as compared with pri- 
vate operation, settled upon its merits 
after a fair and honest trial has been 
given each method. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, .Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Effects of Government Control as 
Regards Nebraska Situation. 

Commissioner H. G. Taylor of the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission, who 
has handled most of the rate cases before 
that body in the last five years, is of the 
opinion that government operation is not 
justified by any present necessity or by 
any failure of the companies in the past 
to meet the demands upon them, so far 
as his observation goes. 

If the government undertakes to raise 
the wages of employes, Mr. Taylor is 
certain that this will necessitate a rais- 
ing of rates generally, as most of the 
companies in Nebraska are making no 
more—and in a number of cases less— 
than a reasonable return on their invest- 
ment, and cannot stand any addition to 
operating expenses of any considerable 
amount. 

The Nebraska Telephone Co. has been 
earning a little less than 6 per cent on 
its investment, while the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which has a large 


issue of special 5 per cent preferred out, 
is earning but 5.6 per cent on its actual 
investment in the state. The Bell has not 
asked for any rate increases, but the 
Lincoln company has secured added rev- 
enues through readjustments and elim- 
ination of multi-party service on a num- 
ber of its smaller exchanges. Mr. Tay- 
lor says that these companies have been 
able to meet all of the war demands only 
because of the fact that they had consid- 
erable advance construction, but much of 
this has been used up. 

Any action on the part of the govern- 
ment looking towards consolidation of 
competing plants will scarcely touch Ne- 
braska. There are but five points in the 
state where competing plants are now in 
operation. The Lincoln is in competi- 
tion with a local Independent company at 
Red Cloud and with the Hamilton coun- 
ty company at Hampton. The citizens of 
koth these cities have demanded orders 
of consolidation from the state railway 
commission. The cases have been part- 


ly heard, and the action of the commis- 
sion is certain to be in the form of or- 
ders to consolidate. 

At Blair the Beil is in the process of 
selling out to its competitor, the Blair 
Independent company, while at St. Ed- 
wards it is having a fight, now before 
the state commission, over a consolidation 
demand. The only other point where 
competition exists in Nebraska is at Ord, 
where two Independent télephone com- 
panies operate. There the service is 
largely rural and in opposite directions 
from the town. 

Neither Commissioner Taylor, nor 
Commissioner Wilson, is of the opinion 
that government control will divest the 
state regulatory body of its present pow- 
ers over telephone companies. They ex- 
pect the government to confine its 
energies largely towards the toll 
lines, and what will happen will be 
that, after the postal department has 


made a complete survey of the field and 
finds out what it requires for its purpose, 
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it will turn back to the companies those 
whose property it cannot use wholly. 

Even should the government insist up- 
on the control that the director general 
of the railroads has claimed over mat- 
ters that are purely intrastate in char- 
acter, and get the courts to sustain it, 
there would be plenty of work for the 
commissions in «determining what are 
proper rates for the companies that are 
now forming a procession towards the 
commission offices after higher tariffs, 
and in passing upon the accounts thereof. 

The declaration of the postmaster gen- 
eral that the government control or op- 
eration of the telephone systems will not 
affect the farm lines, except to secure for 
them connections with the longer lines, 
will not change the Nebraska situation. 
Commissioner Taylor says that, save in a 
few isolated cases, every telephone sub- 
scriber in Nebraska can talk with every 
other subscriber. At three of the com- 
peting points there are toll trunks be- 
tween exchanges. 

Consolidation in Nebraska began about 
seven years ago, when the Bell withdrew 
north of the Platte river as far west as 
Webster county, and sold all ‘of its ex- 
changes in 22 counties in the South Platte 
to the Lincoln company. The latter com- 
pany has been gradually expanding, and 
now has a system of 105 exchanges serv- 
ing nearly 60,000 subscribers. A num- 
ber of small companies occupy part of 
this South Platte territory, but no com- 
peting exchanges except as stated. 

North of the Platte and in western Ne- 
braska, where the Bell is supreme, there 
are also numerous other companies, some 
of them of considerable size. The Bell's 
reports do not list the number of ex- 
changes, but the last gives the total num- 
ber of subscribers served as 80,141 out of a 
grand _ total of 204,042 in the state. It has 
toll lines, as has the Lincoln, on practically 
all exchanges that have none of their 
own, and except in a few instances, no 
barriers are put up in Nebraska to free- 
dom of communication -between _ tele- 
phone patrons. 


Indiana Mutual Company Granted 
Increase in Rates. 


The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion, in an order issued July 26, granted 
an increase in rates to the Farmers Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., of Vevay, Ind. The 
new rates go into effect August 1. 

The company, according to its petition, 
is a mutual concern operating without 
profit, but owing to an advance in the 
cost of materials and supplies has found 
it impossible to maintain its plant under 
present conditions. The rates that have 
been in existence were $1 for business 
telephones and 50 cents for residence 
telephones. The petition asked for in- 
crease of 25 @ents on each class of tele- 
phone. 
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The company was organized about 14 
years ago and had a paid-up capital of 
$4,480, but no dividends have ever been 
paid. The management of the company 
kad been lax and wanting in proper con- 
sideration for service, according to the 
commission. 

“The present rate schedule of the pe- 
titioner,” the commission states, “is dis- 
criminatory in that one rate is charged 
a stockholder and another rate is charged 
a non-stockholder. Some of the stock- 
holders, it is probable, own their own 
telephone instruments, and a_ provision 
will be made in this order to pay them 
a rental charge of 25 cents a month in 
consideration of the fact that they do 
own their own instruments. 

The commission will establish rates 
which should provide approximately $2,- 
000 annual revenue, as compared with 
approximately $650, now collected. This 
will enable the petitioner to operate the 
plant on a business basis. The evidence 
shows that the manager of the company 
receives about three-fourths of the total 
revenue for his services and that this 
proportion is fixed. He should be placed 
on a definite salary, the amount of which 
the board of directors should determine.” 

The commission fixed the new rates at 
$1 for residence telephones and $1.25 for 
business telephones. 


Utility and Public Must Share War 
Burdens, Says Commission. 

In granting the Martinsville Telephone 
Co., of Martinsville, Ind., an increase in 
rates which will provide for a return of 
5.) per cent, the Indiana Public Service 
Commission holds that this rate of return 
is sufficient in war times, when the ab- 
normal burdens must be borne alike by 
the utility and consumer. 

The new rates become effective Au- 
gust 1 and replace rates which the com- 
mission found were yielding the company 
no revenue, so that the company was 
facing a deficit. Business telephones un- 
der the new schedule will cost $2.50 a 
month and residence telephones $1.75. 

The commission’s order reads, in part, 
as follows: 

“In the making of a rate and in de- 
termining what is a reasonable return, 
the commission will consider general and 
prevailing conditions as they affect not 
only the utility, but also the public. And 
what may be considered a reasonable re- 
turn in peace times, and under normal 
conditions, may either be greater or less 
than a reasonable return under war con- 
ditions and war operations. 

Generally speaking, in determining 
what shall constitute a reasonable return, 
each case must be considered individu- 
ally. However, to this commission it ap- 


pears fundamentally that there should be 
an equitable distribution of burdens of 
the war, and that within reasonable limi- 
tations this burden should be shared by 
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utility as well as the public. This con- 
sideration is one of the elements which 
enters into the determination of the 
amount of the return. 

The abnormally high cost of moneys 
and the abnormally increased cost of op- 
cration are conditions with which the 
commission is thoroughly familiar and 
for which it has in all cases made due 
allowance. It has been well said that 
the life and service of a public utility 
must not be imperiled during war times. 

Rates must be provided which will per- 
mit the utility to pay the increased cost 
of operation. An ample allowance for 
depreciation is required by law. Where 
the funded and floating indebtedness oi 
a utility is less or bears a reasonable re- 
lation to the value of the property, the 
reasonable interest charges on such in- 
cebtedness should be provided. Provision 
must be made for each of these factors— 
not only for the protection of the utility, 
but equally for the protection of the 
public. 

In addition to these factors, however, 
the return, which should be provided 
rightfully, should be considered as bear- 
ing some relation to the conditions pre- 
vailing, and as applied to this additional 
return, as one of the chief elements in 
determining a reasonable return, the com- 
mission will consider existing war condi- 
tions and their effect on the public as well 
as the utility. 

So in this case, while the commission 
should be inclined to provide a full 7 per 
cent return, usually allowed in normal 
times, it holds that a return even as 
low as 5 or 6 per cent during the war is, 
under the circumstances, a reasonable re- 
turn.” 


Indiana Commission’s Policy Re- 
garding Depreciation Fund. 

In an order issued July 24, granting the 
Martinsville Telephone Co., at Martins- 
ville, Ind., an increase in rates, the In- 
diana Public Service Commission made it 
plain that it intends to assume a differ- 
ent attitude toward public utility depre- 
ciation funds in the future. 

Tired of misconstructions of what it 
holds to be the obscure intention of the 
depreciation fund clause in the public 
utilities act, the commission has adopted 
a definite policy with reference to such 
funds. 

The new policy is designed particu- 
larly to prevent the payment of deprecia- 
tion charges twice by the consumer. The 
commission, according to the order, kas 
found that it has been the practice with 
many Hoosier utilities, while carefully 
setting aside book figures representing 
depreciation, to actually use the deprecia- 
tion fund money for many other pur- 
poses. 

Under such conditions, it is pointed 
out, money that should have been taken 
out of the depreciation fund for replace- 
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ments has been taken out of current ex- 
penses under the item of maintenance, so 
that the consumer pays twice for the 
worn out machinery, or whatever the item 
may represent, according to the findings 
of the commission. 

The order, in part, is as follows: 

“It is ordered that petitioner shall pay 
into a depreciation fund the moneys pro- 
vided for depreciation, which fund shall 
be held separate and handled with proper 
accounting; that there shall be paid out 
of this fund all costs of meeting depre- 
ciation. 

Moneys accumulating jin said fund 
should be invested, and if invested, shall 
be invested in government and other 
high-grade listed securities, which shall 
return to said fund not less than 4 per 
cent interest per annum; or petitioner 
may borrow from this fund, for a pe- 
riod of not to exceed one year, funds to 
cover not more than 75 per cent of the 
cost of new construction, extensions or 
additions to the property—items properly 
chargeable to capital account—but in 
such event, petitioner shall place in said 
fund its own note or bonds bearing in- 
tcrest at the rate of not less than 4 per 
cent per annum. Such moneys so bor- 
rowed by petitioner shall be repaid in full 
within one year. 

In handling such fund petitioner will 
be held strictly responsible for its safe 
investment, proper administration and ac- 
counting. Said accounting shall be double 
entry, with the asset account designated 
as ‘depreciation fund’; the liability ac- 
count shall be designated as ‘deprecia- 
tion reserve account.’ ” 

The Martinsville company, whose 
method of handling depreciation funds is 
regarded as typical of many other In- 
diana utilities, in the opinion of the com- 
mission, was found, according to the or- 
der to have charged within the last fiscal 
year $8,471 to maintenance and repairs 
under the head of operating expenses. In 
an analysis of the item the commission’s 
audit disclosed that there had been in- 
cluded therein $3,156 for depreciation. 

“This practice,” the order continued, 
“is, of course, improper and, once the 
vate of depreciation is fixed by the com- 
mission, is illegal. All depreciation ex- 
penditures should be charged against the 
depreciation accounts and not otherwise.” 

Former fiscal years were found to have 
shown somewhat similar conditions. 


Mayor to Urge Additional Powers 
Be Given Michigan Bell. 

After a conference with Bernard E. 
Sunny, president of the Michigan State 
Telephone Co., and Mayor Marx of 
Detroit, Mich., and Corporation Counsel 
Divie B. Duffield, the mayor and corpo- 
ration counsel have agreed to urge that 
$1,330,000 additional revenue be given to 
the company. 

The agreement reached was to give the 
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company the same increased rates as it 
asked for and was denied, in part, by 
the state railroad commission, providing 
the company agreed not to start further 
proceedings for rate increases with the 
railroad commission for 14 months. The 
result of the conference is to be submit- 
ted to the mayor in writing by Mr. Sunny 
and is then, according to present plans, 


to be submitted to the common council 
for ratification. 
“This increase,” said Mr. Sunny, “is 


really 25 to 30 per cent less than we need 
to pay operating expenses and give us a 
But it 
was all that we could hope to obtain at 
this time.” 


fair return on our investment. 


The rate increase and amount of reve- 
nue is: PBX trunk lines, now $72 a 
year, to $120, annual increase $245,040; 
one-party business, now $72, to $112.12, 
annual increase $492,680; two-party busi- 
ness, now $60, to $102.12, increase $510,- 
468; two-party residence, now $36, to $4, 
increase $61,332. 

The company made the concession to 
leave four-party resident lines at $24 a 
year if subscribers would sign a new con- 
tract not to than 50 calls a 
month. Otherwise the rate would be $30. 

These same demands were made in the 
company’s request to the railroad com- 
mission. That body about six months 
ago gave part of the increases asked for. 
There was a storm of protest and an in- 
junction was obtained to keep the rates 
from becoming effective March 1. 

When asked what the city would gain 
by such an agreement as he and the 
mayor approved, Mr. Duffield explained 
that if the present appeals before the 
supreme court were decided adversely to 
the city, telephone subscribers would have 
to pay the increases fixed by the railroad 
commission from March 1. With this 
agreement they would not have to do 
that. 


use more 


Hearing Reopened on District of 
Columbia Rate Case. 

The hearing on the application of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
for an increase in rates in the District of 
Columbia was reopened before the dis- 
trict public utilities commission, July 23, 
with a cross-examination by the telephone 
company’s attorneys of the United States 
bureau of standards’ expert, Dr. F. A. 
Wolff, attacking his testimony in favor 
of the installation of automatic equip- 
ment as biased. 

Dr. Wolff admitted that he had told 
several people that he would take out 
his telephone if the company eliminated 
the flat rate and charged him on a meas- 
ured service basis. He stated, however, 
that his personal interest was insignifi- 
cant and that he had been moved only 
by his desire to serve the general public 
interest. 

R. V. Marye and J. L. Swayze, attor- 


> 
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neys for the company, submitted statis- 
tics to show that out of 21,297 exchanges 
in the country only &2 are part or full 
automatic. The Bell only operates three 
full automatic exchanges : 
ents, 72. 


the Independ- 
Dr. Wolff replied that every- 
thing must have a beginning. 

Mayor of Jamestown Vetoes Ordi- 
nance Approving Merger. 
Mayor Samuel A. Carlson, on July 20, 
vetoed the resolution adopted by the com- 
mon council of Jamestown, N. Y., ap- 
proving the sale of the Bell company’s 
plant to the Home Telephone Co., of 
Jamestown, and the merger of the two 
cencerns. The reason given was that the 
resolution provided for an annulment of 
the franchise of the Home company, 
which gives the common council control 

oi rates. 

If the merger is perfected under the 
resolution of the council, the telephone 
business of the city will be operated un- 
der the Bell franchise, 
city no control. 


which gives the 


Michigan High Court Rules State 
Alone Can Fix Rates. 

The Michigan supreme court, in a 
lengthy decision just handed down, holds 
that the state and not the city has the 
right to fix telephone rates. This de- 
cision fights now on in several 
cities against the increases in rates by the 
Citizens Telephone Co. The case was 
brought by Traverse City to test its rights 
under the home rule law. 

The Citizens Telephone Co. applied to 
the state railroad commission for the 
right to increase rates in that city. The 
commission granted the company’s re- 
quest, increasing the rates in excess of 
the terms named in the franchise between 
the city and the company. The city 
claimed the state commission had no right 
to override the franchise terms. 


settles 


Sale and Merger of Canby (Minn.) 
Telephone Co. Approved. 

The Town & Country Telephone Co., 
of Dawson, Minn., was given permission 
by the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, on July 26, to purchase the 
properties of the Canby Telephone Co., 
which operates exchanges in Porter and 
Canby, with rural lines connected there- 
with, and consolidate the properties with 
its own system. 

The Town & Country Telephone Co. 
now serves about 290 subscribers in the 
city of Canby, while the Canby Telephone 
Co. has about 160 subscribers. The Canby 
company also serves 171 subscribers in 
Porter and 72 in St. Leo. 

The majority of the business subscrib- 
ers of the Canby Telephone Co. in the 
village of Canby subscribe also to the 
service of the Town & Country Tele- 
phone Co. For the past four years the 
business men of Canby and vicinity re- 
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quested that some arrangement be made 
whereby there could be a consolidation of 
the two exchanges on account of the ne- 
cessity of being compelled to subscribe 
to the service of both companies. 

The present Town & Country subscrib- 
ers will have access to 368 additional sta- 
tions and the Canby subscribers will have 
access to 590 additional stations, upon 
completion of the consolidation. Any 
connections which now exist with the 
Canby company will be maintained by the 
petitioner. 

The purchase and sale of the property 
has been sanctioned by the stockholders 
and board of directors of both companies. 
The consideration is $9,000. 

In view of the facts in this case, the 
commission is of the opinion that the 
telephone patrons of the villages of Can- 
by, Porter, St. Leo and vicinity will be 
greatly benefited by the consolidation of 
the telephone properties. 


Kentucky Company Asks Court 
for Increase in Rates. 

The Christian-Todd Telephone Co., of 
Hopkinsville, Ky., has filed a petition with 
the fiscal court asking to be allowed to 
increase its rates for telephone service in 
Christian county on account of increased 
cost of everything entering into the oper- 
ation of its lines. 

Under the franchise granted the tele- 
phone company in 1914 a clause provides 
that after three years either the company 
or the county has the right to ask a read- 
justment of rates if such appears to be 
necessary. The fiscal court referred the 
matter to a committee for investigation 
and report at a later meeting. 

Physical Connection at Traverse 
City, Mich., Completed. 

Physical connections between the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co. and the Michigan 
State Telephone Co. for interchange of 
tell service have been completed at 
Traverse City, Mich. This connection 
was ordered several years ago, but work 
was held up pending court proceedings to 
test the constitutionality of the law pro- 
viding for physical connections. 

The supreme court recently upheld the 
constitutionality of the law and the con- 
nection has now been effected. 





Congress Committee Considers Ex- 
tending Telephone Tax. 

A dispatch from Washington, D. C., the 
early part of this week stated that the 
house ways and means committee, in con- 
sidering the $8,000,000,000 revenue bill, 
tentatively decided against making any 
iticrease in the present tax on passenger 
fares and freight receipts on railroads 
and against any increase in the tax on 
telephone messages. 

“The committee will not raise the tele- 
phone message tax, but will extend the 
telephone tax provision so as to reach 
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the exchange service and leased lines,” 
suid Mr. Rainey, of Illinois, acting chair- 
man of the committee. “The basis will 
be a 10 per cent tax on the compensa- 
tion received by the telephone companies 
trom the rental of these leased lines and 
exchanges.” 

Dallas Merger Approved by U. S. 

Attorney General. 


Notice of approval of the merger of the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
and the Dallas Automatic Telephone Co., 
ir Dallas, Texas, was received from U. S. 
Attorney General Gregory on July 16. It 
is expected that work will be started im- 
mediately on the consolidation of the two 
systems. 

Higher Rates Asked by Bell in 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Alleging that the local plant of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in Pine 
Bluff, Ark., is being operated at a loss 
cf about $600 a month, officials of that 
company have asked the city council for 
permission to increase the rates of busi- 
ness telephones from $3 to $4 per month, 
with an increase in rates on residence 
telephones from $2 to $2.50 per month. 
An ordinance permitting this increase was 
read at the council meeting on July 15 
and will be acted upon at the next regular 
meeting. 





Interference by Power Transmis- 
sion Line. 


Under South Dakota Laws, 1913, c. 
369, authorizing the construction and 
maintenance along highways of electric 
transmission lines, but expressly provid- 
ing that such a line shall not interfere 
with the service of telephone or telegraph 
lines already constructed on such high- 
ways, whether such a transmission line 
is properly or improperly constructed and 
operated is immaterial, where interfer- 
ence with existing telephone or telegraph 
lines is shown. 

Laws 1913, c. 369, authorizing construc- 
tion of electric transmission lines on 
highways, but providing that such lines 
shall not interfere with the service of 
existing telephone or telegraph lines, 
adopts the rule that priority of time car- 
ries with it priority of right. Tri-County 
Mutual Telephone Co. vs. Bridgewater 
Electric Power Co.; Supreme Court of 
South Dakota; 167 Northwestern, 501. 


Palestine (Texas) Telephone Co. 
Increases Its Rates. 

The Palestine Telephone Co., of Pal- 
estine, Texas, has been given permission 
by the city commissioners to increase its 
rates from $1.50 to $2 per month on resi- 
dence telephones and from $3 to #4 on 
business telephones. The city commis- 
sioners agreed to the increase for the 
duration of the war and on condition that 
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the operators be given substantial in- 
creases in salaries. The increase was rec- 
ommended by a committee of citizens. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 


July 13: Hearing on the application 
of the Oxnard Home Telephone Co., of 
Oxnard, for permission to purchase the 
plant and business of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in that section. 
Application taken under advisement. 

July 18: Supplemental order asked 
by the Union Home Telephone Co. au- 
thorizing it to borrow $20,000 from the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
addition to $30,000 already authorized 
to be borrowed. The Union company 
says that it needs an additional $12,000 
to acquire outstanding bonds of the 
Santa Ana Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and that the sum of $8,000 is 


required to effect the consolidation of 
certain properties. 
District OF COLUMBIA, 
July 23: Hearing on the application 


of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase its rates 
in the District of Columbia reopened. 


GEORGIA. 

July 20: Petition filed by the Gains- 
boro Telephone & Telegraph Co. for au- 
thority to increase rates in Bremen, 
Buchanan, Cedartown, Dallas. Douglas- 
ville, Greenville. Hogansville, Tallapoosa, 
Temple and Villa Rica. 

ILLINOIS. 

June 17: The commission approved 
an agreement between the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Co. and the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. covering the 
maintenance of telephone wires at Chi- 
cago. No. 8165. 

July 3: The commission approved a 
trafic agreement between the receivers 
of the Central Union Telephone Co. and 
the Mt. Pulaski Telephone & Electric Co. 
under the terms of which the Central 
Union agrees to connect its toll lines to 
the local exchange of the Mt. Pulaski 
company near Bearsdale, for the handling 
of toll business. No. 8310. 

July 15: Upon complaint of D. L. An- 
drews and Ray Cunningham the commis- 
sion ordered the Cadwallader Telephone 
Co. to repair its lines and comply with 
the commission’s standards for telephone 
service. No. 7998. 

July 16: The commission approved a 
lease between the Toledo. Peoria and 
Western Railway Co.:and the Mississippi 
Valley Telephone Co. covering the loca- 
tion and construction of a pole and wire 
line by the telephone company between 
Hamilton and Warsaw. L-2875. 

July 16: The DesPlaines Telephone 
Co., of DesPlaines, was authorized to 
issue its common canital stock to the 
amount of $15.100, the proceeds to be 
used for the discharge and retiring of 
short term notes incurred for the acqui- 
sition of property, construction, extension 
or improvement of, or additions to its 
facilities. No. &346. 

July 18: The commission authorized 
the Highland Telephone Co., of High- 
land, to issue its common capital stock 
in the amount of $15,000, the proceeds 
to be used in discharging and refunding 
outstanding notes. No. 8157. 

July 18: Upon complaint of residents 


of the village of Shobonier, subscribers 
of the Brown Telephone Co.. the commis- 
sion ordered the Brown Telephone Co. 
and the Vernon Telephone Co. to estab- 
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lish such physical connection between 
their respective exchanges in Shobonier 
and Vernon as is required for the fur- 
nishing of adequate telephone service 
between these two exchanges. No. 8181. 

July 18: The commission approved a 
new schedule of rates filed by the Peo- 
ples Telephone Co., of Chillicothe, which 
provide for increases in rates for all 
classes of service. No. 8084. 

July 30: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Citizens Telephone Co. 
for authority to change telephone rates 
in Cambridge and vicinity. No. 8236. 

July 31: Hearing at Springfield on 
the joint application of the Eastern IIli- 
nois Independent Telephone Co. and the 
receivers of the Western Union Tele- 
phone Co. for an order approving the 
sale by the former to the latter of all of 
its property. No. 7926. p 

July 31: Hearing at Springfield o 
complaint by the Whitehall Business 
Men’s Association of duplication of tele- 
phone service in White Hall by the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. and the IIli- 
nois Telephone Co. No. 8196. 

July 31: Hearing at Springfield on 
the citation of the commission ordering 
the Thackeray Telephone Co. to show 
cause why its lines and equipment should 
not be placed in proper condition for ade- 
quate and efficient telephone service at 
McLeansboro. No. &268. 


INDIANA. 


July: The commission granted an in- 
crease in rates to the Ohio River Tele- 
phone Co., which operates in the towns 


of Rising Sun, Vevay, Florence and 
Patriot. 
July 24: The commission granted an 


increase in rates to the Martinsville Tele- 
phone Co., of Martinsville, which will 
provide for a return of 5.5 per cent on 
the investment. Explains policy relative 
to depreciation fund. 

July 26: Increase in rates granted to 
the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Vevay. 

July 27: Hearing in Wabash on the 
application of the Home Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase its rates in that 
city. 

MARYLAND. 


July 16: Application filed by the Ches- 
apeake & Potomac Telephone Co. for 
permission to increase its capital stock 
from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, the 
shares to have a par value of $50. 

The purpose as outlined is to provide 
for the refunding and repayment of ad- 
vances or demand notes and open ac- 
counts; $253,104.07 is to be set apart for 
the acquisition of the property of the 
Maryland Telephone Co. and $2.411,896 is 
required to conform to the value of the 
property plus the net addition since the 
commission fixed a value. 

This value was placed in June, 1914, 
at $13.667.t97. The additions amounted 


to $3.682,872, making a ttotal of 
$17,296,069. 

MINNESOTA. 
July 26: The commission authorized 


the Town & Country Telephone Co. to 
purchase frem the Canby Telephone Co. 
all of its physical telenhone properties. 
It is further ordered that all rural and 
toll line connections now existing with 
the Canby Telephone Co. shall be main- 
tained by the Town & Country Tele- 
phone Co. 

August 2: Hearing at Annandale on 
application of Annandale Telephone Ex- 
change Co. for authority to increase its 
rates for business, residence and rural 
service. 
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August 6: Hearing in the village of 
Wabasha on the application of the Green- 
field Farmers Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to increase its local and rural rates 
at Kellogg and Wabasha. 

August 8: Hearing in the village of 
Lake Park on the application of the Lake 
Park Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase its local telephone rates in that 
city. 

August 15: Hearing in the city of 
Wheaton on the application of the Whea- 
ton Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
crease its rates at Wheaton. 

September 3: Hearing at St. Paul on 
the valuation and appraisal of the prop- 
erty of the Watertown Telephone Co., in 
the application of the company for an 
increase in rates at its Delano exchange 
continued from July 16. 

Missouri. 

August 7: Hearing at Chillicothe on 
the application of the Chillicothe Tele- 
phone Co. for increase in rates at Chil- 
licothe. 

August 9: Hearing at the Rubidoux 
Hotel, St. Joseph, on the application of 
the King City Telephone Co. for in- 
creases in rates at King City. 

August 10: Hearing at the Baltimore 
Hotel, Kansas City, on the application 
of the Kearney Telephone Co. for in- 
creases in exchange rates and toll rates. 

August 15: Hearing at Jefferson City 
on the petition of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. to put in force new block 
system for computing toll rates through- 
out Missouri. 

NEBRASKA. 

July 22: Application filed by Nebraska 
Telephone Co. for permission to estab- 
lish P. B. X. rates in a hotel at Ogalla. 

July 22: Application filed by Nebraska 
Telephone Co. for permission to publish 
business extension rate on Broken Bow 


exchange. 
July 22: Application of Peru ‘Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to sell $1,475 


of capital stock, filed. 

July 22: Application of Interstate 
Telephone Co., Wilsonville, for permis- 
sion to increase rates 25 cents a month 
on all classes of service; no hearing 
held, but from an examination of the 
records and the history of the company 
the commission finds the rates sought 
are reasonable and just. The new rates 
authorized are: Individual business sub- 
scribers, $1.75 a month, and residence 
subscribers, both urban and rural, $1.25, 
effective August 1. 

July 22: Application of Nebraska 
Telephone Co. for permission to cancel 
grounded rates on Gretna exchange, filed. 

July 23: Complaint of E. H. Purcell 
that he cannot secure service from Ne- 
braska Telephone Co. on Broken Bow 
exchange, filed. 

July 23: In the matter of the com- 
plaint of the Tri-County Telephone Co. 
and request for an order upon the Gandy 
Switchboard Co. requiring toll connec- 
tions, the commission finds that the 
statute prescribing commissions to be 
paid on toll messages does not apply in 
this case, because the pav there allowed is 
confiscatory; under the general powers 
of the commission it is therefore ordered 
that the toll rate shall be increased from 
10 cents between Stapleton and Gandy 
to a gross of 15 cents, and the revenue 
shall be divided in the proportion of 55 
per cent to the Tri-County and 45 per 
cent to the Gandy company, the line 
being owned by the former and the dif- 
ference representing return and main- 
tenance charge thereon which shall first 
be paid. 


- 
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July 23: Application of Brewster- 
Dunning Telephone Co. for an increase 
of rates filed. The company is the suc- 
cessor of the Blaine County Telephone 
Co., and because of increased cost of 
labor and material it asks that it be 
permitted to charge, on rural connections, 
$12 a year rental of line where the tele- 
phone is owned by the patron, instead of 
$10, as now charged, and $15 a year 
instead of $13, where the telephone is 
owned by the line; in town, the rate 
asked for where patron owns telephone 
is $15 instead of $12 and where owned 
by the company $18 instead of $15. The 
commission has ordered the company to 
make a complete showing, as the reports 
indicate a surplus of $568 from operating 
last year, but no operators’ salaries are 
included. 

July 23: Application of the Beaver 
City Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
crease a gross of 40 cents a month on 
all classes of service, with a 15-cent dis- 
count for prompt payment; after a full 
hearing of the case, including the ob- 
jections of certain subscribers, the com- 
mission finds that the increase asked for 
is justified by the financial condition of 
the company. It is, therefore, ordered 
that as soon as the company installs a 
new switchboard, the following schedule 
of rates shall be operative: 

Individual business, wall, $1.90; indi- 
vidual business, desk, $2.40; and $1.40 
each for individual residence and farm 
telephones, subject to 15-cent discount if 
paid for by the 10th of the month in 
which rental is due. It is further or- 
dered that continuous 24-hour and Sun- 
day service be given. 

July 24: Application of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to publish a 
10-cent toll rate between Beaver Cross- 
ing and the towns of Cordova, Milford, 
Utica, Tamora and Seward; between 
Milford and Pleasant Dale and Seward; 
between Seward and Germantown, Bee, 
Tamora, Utica and Pleasant Dale, and 
between Tamora and Utica. The present 
rate is 15 cents. The new rate is offered 
for the purpose of ironing out an old 
situation left over from the giving of 
free county service by the old Indepen- 
dent company of Seward, which still 
survives with a few telephones attached 
to the Lincoln company’s present board 
at Seward. 

OKLAHOMA. 

July 16: About 35 citizens of Burk- 
burnett, Texas, petitioned the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission to prevent the 
Burkburnett Telephone Co. from discon- 
tinuing service to patrons of the line 
across Red River in Cotton county, 
Okla. It is explained that the Okla- 
homa people do most of their trading in 
Burkburnett and to discontinue telephone 
service to them would be greatly to the 
detriment of both sides. 

July 18: Application filed by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for an 
increase in telephone rates in Oklahoma 
City. 

VIRGINIA. 

July 18: Hearings concluded on_ the 
application of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for rate increases 
in Wilmington, Charlotte, _Winston- 
Salem, Asheville, Raleigh, Greensboro 
and other exchanges, and it is expected 
that a decision will soon be handed down. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

July 17: The commission authorized 
the Silver Hill Telephone Co., operating 
in Wetzel county to increase its rates 
from $6 to $8 per year. 




















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








CHAPTER XXX. Extra Efficient 
Manual Equipment (Continued). 
1033. Cord circuit with all automatic 

features—In Fig. 279 is shown a cord 
circuit designed for use with the ordi- 
nary three-wire multiple common battery 
equipment. This circuit comprises sev- 
eral very interesting and novel features 
intended to lighten the work of the op- 
erator in handling telephone traffic. 

It is to be noted that almost all of the 
extra efficient cord circuits shown, are 
designed for use with line equipments in 
which the two wires devoted to the carry- 
ing of the telephonic voice-carrying cur- 
rents are kept entirely separate from the 
other elements of the circuit. This is 
because each function of the rather com- 
plicated cord equipment, in such cases, is 
closely inter-related with the functions 
of all the other cord equipment and may 
be safely obtained only by maintaining a 
very clear separation between the talking 
circuit and others. 

1034. Operator cannot listen on busy 
line—In the circuit shown in Fig. 279 
the operation of the sleeve relay, 1, pre- 
sents an interesting expedient to prevent 
the operator listening on an engaged line 
circuit; should the answering plug inad- 
vertently be inserted in the multiple of 
such a line. Relay 1 is provided with 
two windings, one of relatively high re- 
sistance and one of low. 

The current that must energize relay 
1 must pass solely through the high-re- 
sistance winding when the answering 
plug is inserted in the jack. Should this 
flow of current be for any reason insuffi- 
cient in strength to operate relay 1, the 
sequence of operating stages in the han- 
dling of the call is broken at its very 
beginning and the operator’s telephone 
set is not connected across the tip and 
ring strands of the cord. 

Should the flow of current through the 
winding of relay 1 be of sufficient strength 
to operate it, on the other hand, the 
low-resistance winding will be placed in 
circuit, shunting the high resistance 
winding and insuring the holding of re- 
lay 1 in the operated position as long 
thereafter as the answering plug is left 
resting in the line jack. The normal se- 
quence of conditions when the answering 
plug is inserted into a jack belonging to 
a disengaged line is as follows: 

The primary flow of current through 


the winding of relay 1, the sleeve stran] 
of the cord, the sleeve contact of the 
plug, the sleeve contact spring of the line 
jack, and the winding of the cut-off relay, 
will operate relay 1. 

Once operated, relay 1, by means of 
one of its normally-open contacts (now 
closed), will complete a path like the one 
just traced including, however, the low- 
resistance winding of the relay in shunt 
with the high. Since this winding is of 
considerably lower resistance than the 
one originally energized, the flow of cur- 
rent through the sleeve of the cord is 
greatly augmented when it is placed in 
circuit and relay 1 is held in the operated 
position very positively. 

The reason why it is necessary to hold 
relay 1 in the operated position so posi- 
tively, is to reduce its effective resistance 
in the sleeve circuit by substituting a low- 


si tance winding will not be connected 
into the circuit; the relay is neither op- 
erated, nor is the holding circuit closed, 
through its low-resistance winding and, 
as one result, the operator’s telephone set 
is not connected between the tip and 
sleeve strands of the cord and through 
them to the line circuit. 

1035. Reason for non-operation on en- 
gaged circuit—In order to thoroughly 
understand the operation of relay 1, it 
will be necessary to assume that the line 
jack into which its associated plug is 
inserted belongs to a busy line. In some 
other line jack, therefore, connected with 
it, another plug is resting and the asso. 
ciated relay 1 of the other cord circuit 
has been operated. Being operated, this 
second relay 1 has connected its low- 
resistance winding in shunt with the high 
and is positively held in the operated 
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Fig. 279. 


resistance winding for the high and, at 
the same time, to secure it against pre- 
mature release in case another intruding 
plug is inserted into the multiple of the 
same line. But relay 1 will not receive 
sufficient current to operate it when the 
associated answering plug is inserted into 
the jack of an engaged line; the low re- 
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Cord Circuit with Complete Automatic Features. 


position by the greatly augmented flow 
of current through it. 

The result of this condition is to lower 
the potential of the multipled jack sleeve 
contacts to an extent determined solely 
by relative values of the resistances of 
the winding of the line cut-off relay and 
the windings of relay 1. The degree to 
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which this can be carried, is determined 
solely by the necessity of securing posi- 
tive holding results from the low-resist- 
ance winding. 

The condition is shown very clearly in 
Fig. 280. In this figure, relay 1 is a 
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this same line, the difference of potential 
encountered between points A and B 
neglecting, for the moment, the resist- 
ance of the wiring is only 3.5 volts. In 
other words, relay la with its primary 
cperating winding having a resistance of 
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Fig. 280. 


part of the cord equipment handling the 
existing call. Relay la is a part of the 
equipment of the intruding cord. Now 
relay 1, having passed through the normal 
sequence of operations, has been operated 
and its low-resistance winding is con- 
nected into circuit holding it positively 
operated. Arrows show the direction of 
current flowing. Assume, for example, 
that the resistance of the high-resistance 
winding of these two relays (Fig. 280) 
is 2,000 ohms and that the low-resistance 
winding in each case is 50 ohms. 

If the resistance of the cut-off relay in 
all cases is 500 ohms and a battery volt- 
age of 40 is used, the following condi- 
tions as to differences of potential will 
result from the establishment of a con- 
nection : 

The total difference of potential be- 
tween points A and C is 40. With relay 
1 operated, the joint resistance of its two 
windings in shunt is 48.78 ohms (the 
product divided by the sum). Disregard- 
ing the resistance of the cord strand and 
wiring, the sleeve current is that obtained 
by a voltage of 40 through a circuit con- 
taining 548.78 ohms (resistance of cut- 
off relay plus that of operated relay 1). 

Since the entire difference of potential, 
4C volts, must be shown by this circuit, it 
follows that the difference of potential 
around the terminals of operated relay 1 
is somewhat less than 3.6 volts. If the 
operated resistance of relay 1 were ex- 
actly 50 ohms, then the difference of 
potential around its terminals would be 
exactly 1/11 of 40 volts or 3.6 volts. This 
is because the resistance of relay 1 plus 
the cut-off relay winding, would be 550 
ohms of which 50 ohms is obviously 1/11. 

The exact difference of potential, dis- 
carding approximate methods existing 
under the circumstances assumed to ex- 
ist around the windings of relay 1, is 3.55 
volts. When the plug of another cord 
pair is inserted into a multiple jack of 


The Operator Bar Relay Operation. 


2,000 ohms and with a rather stiff spring 
tension, must be operated, if operated at 
all, as a result of current forced through 
this 2,000-ohm winding by 3.55 volts. 

Under the assumed conditions relay la 
will not be operated and the operator 
using its associated intruding cord will 
find that her telephone set is not con- 
nected to the line. 

1036. Operation when answering a 
non-busy line-—When the answering plug 
is inserted into the jack of a non-busy 
line circuit, however, relay 1 is operated 
and locked in the operated position. In 
Fig. 279 relay 1 is shown with four con- 
tact springs, three of which are normally- 
open make-contact springs and one is a 
normally-closed break-contact. The first 
normally-open make-contact shown below 
the core in Fig. 279 serves to place the 
low resistance winding of the relay in 
circuit when it is operated. 

The second normally-open make-con- 
tact, shown as the second one below the 
core, completes a circuit in readiness for 
the later operation of the meter, traceable 
as follows: 

Starting at the lower lever contact 
spring of calling cord sleeve relay, 9, the 
current flows through its normally-made 
contact, the normally-open contact of re- 
lay 1 (now closed), to the lever contact 
spring (normally-open) of meter relay 14. 

It is obvious that when relay 6 is 
operated, this circuit will be completed, 
relay 14 will be operated and the meter 
will move ahead one step ready for reg- 
istering one call. With its lowest contact 
spring, relay 1 completes a path over 
which operating current for the answer- 
ing supervisory lamp, 12, will be passed 
when the double-wound current-supply 
relay 2 is released. 

At the instant of inserting the answer- 
ing plug into the jack of a calling line 
circuit, the double-wound current-supply 
relay 2 is operated by the flow of current 
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through its two windings, the tip and 
ring strands of the cord, the tip and ring 
contacts of the plug, the tip and ring con- 
tact springs of the line jack, the two 
sides of the calling telephone circuit and 
the calling telephone. 

The operation of the double-wound 
current-supply relay, 2, by moving its 
left-hand contact spring, Fig. 279, pre- 
vents the display of the calling supervis- 
ory lamp 12 interrupting the energizing 
circuit of the lamp at its normally-closed 
contact. At the same time it extends the 
lamp circuit to a lever contact spring of 
relay 3 in readiness for the possible flash- 
ing recall controlled by this contact spring. 

At the same time the operation of the 
double-wound current-supply relay 2, by 
moving the right-hand lever contact 
spring, completes a path for the operation 
of relay 6 traceable as follows: Starting 
at the positive or grounded terminal of 
the battery, the current passes through 
the normally-open contact of relay 1 
(now closed), the right-hand make-and- 
break contact of the double-wound cur- 
rent-supply relay 2 (now closed), the nor- 
mally closed contact of relay 9, second 
from the bottom, the winding of relay 6 
and the common battery. 

When relay 6 is operated, the terminals 
of the operator’s telephone set are con- 
nected to the tip and ring strands of the 
cord, respectively, through the normally- 
open right and second from the right 
contacts. It is obvious that when relay 
1 fails to operate, the terminals of the 
operator’s telephone set cannot become 
connected with the two strands of the 
cord leading to the telephone line. 

1037. Counting the call—The opera- 
tion of relay 6, through its left-hand nor- 
mally-open contact (now closed) com- 
pletes an obvious path for current to flow 
through the winding of the meter relay 
14. When meter relay 14 is operated, it 
completes a path for the flow of current 
through its own winding, the normally- 
open contact of relay I (now closed), the 
normally-closed contact of relay 9, and 
the battery. 

This means that the meter cannot re- 
cord a call until the operator’s relay 6 
has been operated and until the calling 
plug has been inserted into the jack of 
the called line. The operation of relay 6 
by energizing meter relay 14, energizes 
the meter. 

The meter counts, however, upon its 
release and for that reason the call will 
not be recorded, with this system, until 
the calling plug has been inserted into 
the called line jack. In other words, re- 
lays 1 and 6 must be operated and relay 
9, which is the sleeve relay of the calling 
cord, before the meter will record the 
call. The calling subscriber must have 
been answered, by plugging in on the 
proper jack, and the calling plug must 
have been inserted into a called jack. 

(To be continued.) 











What Is Your Company Doing?r 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 
“Experience is the best teacher— 
though the tuition is sometimes costly. 
But why worry when the other fellow 
foots the bills? What do we care if we 
scratch up a highly polished desk, tear 
off costly wall paper or knock out a ceil- 
ing learning how? It’s no money out of 
our pockets—the company pays.” That 
is the attitude assumed by some employes 
in public service, says a writer in the 

Southwestern Telephone News. 

And, of course, the company does pay 
the actual cash outlay involved—it does 
all it can to make good the material 
damage. But does the simple payment 
of money actually square the obligation? 

How about the bad impression in re- 
gard to the company which the careless 
act of the workman creates in the mind 
of the subscriber? How about the 
charge of inefficiency which is subcon- 
sciously recorded against the workman in 
the mind of his superior? : 

These are two phases of the question 
which the careless man fails to consider, 
yet it is a double loss which refuses to 
be ignored—loss of public confidence and 
loss of confidence in an_ individual. 
Neither loss will offset the other; both, 
according to an unwritten and inevitable 
law, must, sooner or later, be met. 

An installer was given an order to place 
a telephone in a fine residence. The drop 
wires entered the basement and in order 
to place the telephone in the position 
designated by the subscriber, it was neces- 
sary for him to run the wires through a 
floor, inlaid with oak and mahogany. Of 
course, the subscriber objected, but upon 
the assurance of the installer that the hole 
would not be noticeable after the job 
was completed, he was permitted to pro- 
ceed. 

Selecting his sharpest bit, he drilled 
through the floor as close to the wall as 
possible. For an hour or more, he 
hunted for the other end of that hole. 
Repeated trips from the first floor to the 
basement failed to reveal the cutting edge 
on the bit, which was somewhere 18 
inches below the surface of the first floor. 
Time and trouble were no objects if 
they saved another hole through that 
floor. ; 

In the end, however, the second hole 
had to be bored. But as the installer 
worked, that other opening he had made 
in the floor haunted him—it yawned up 
at him at almost every turn of his head. 
He couldn’t ease his conscience with the 
the thought that the other fellow must 
pay—he wasn’t that sort of aman. After 
his installation job was completed, he 
went to a planing mill and returned with 
a piece of mahogany. When he got 
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Burlington Wis.: Lineman and helper were working 
on contract orders, installing telephones in office building, 
running wires along outside of building on knobs. Helper 
held the bottom with his feet, while lineman put up wire, 
Lineinan needed more knobs, and helper, forgetting that 
he was to hold ladder, went to get knobs, with the result 
that the ladder slipped, throwing the lineman through the 
window. He was severely cut by the broken glass and 


, ; =} bruised by the fall. 


“Safety First” Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. and Associated Companies Tells a 
Story Graphically and to the Point—Actual Occurrences Are Cited as Examples. 




















The Cost of Almost Every 
Convenience and Necessity 
has Advanced Except your 
Telephone Rental 


Isn’t it a fact that you are paying more for about everything 
you need except what you pay for your telephone? The telephone 
company, itself, has to pay 50 to 100 per cent and more for every 
bit of material or supplies it uses. We have to practice consid- 
erable economy, so we know what the advance to patrons is on 
almost everything else. 


The 3 per cent tax on our gross earnings per year to the state 
and city, the 6 per cent income tax on our net income per year 
to the United States government, and the excess profits tax, are 
much higher than ever before. 


You do not have to pay a cent more for your telephone than 
you did ten years ago, if you only pay for it some time during the 
current month and save thereby the 25 cents discount by so doing. 
When other businesses are eliminating collectors and long time 
credits, is it not better for the telephone company to economize 
and to allow its patrons a discount for prompt payment rather 
than to raise the rates? 


Modern Telephone Company 
The Independent Building 


Service and Progress Streets 





























The Modern Telephone Co. Runs an Advertisement Each Thursday in the Local 
Evening Paper at a Cost of $4.20. This is the Full Size of the Advertisement. 
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Preservative Treatment of Timber is Essential 


ONSERVATION of our natural resources is im- tant to retard or eliminate decay in other types of wooden 


perative, and to that extent wood-preservation construction. 
is a war measure; it conserves the timber supply by Carbosota Creosote Oil is the recognized standard wood- 
reducing the waste due to decay. 1 _ preservative used throughout the 
Ni Wi ah we ' < tN | United States, Canada, and also 
Emergency conditions and the_ | Mi || abroad for creosoting of structural 
character of war construction | gar wood by non-pressure treatments. 
. Ml A = It conforms to U. S. Emergency 
require employment of meth- Wi i re oe 
Se a se | Air Fleet Corporation Specification 
ods combining availability | ‘a No. 128. 


ASE oye it 


Creosote) 


with speed and efficiency. 


Technical assistance, specifications, and 
any other information regarding the Carbo- 
sota treatment may be obtained gratis by 
addressing nearest office. 





Non-pressure methods of creo- 
soting wood (Brush-treatment 
and the Open-Tank System) are adaptable to 
practically all conditions, and are efficient where 


recommended and when applied in accordance 


° ° ° New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
with specifications. Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 
Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee 


Oil 








° ° ° — Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Columbus 

The illustrations herewith indicate one phase of creo- Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
° ee . THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited Montreal Toronto 
soting closely related to war work. It is just as impor- Winnipeg Vancouver _ St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 











Small illustration at right shows man Brush-treating faying surfaces of ship timbers with Carbosota. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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through patching the hole, its outlines 
could not be detected except through the 
closest scrutiny. 

The action of this man is in marked 
contrast to that of a lineman who was 
stringing wire in the business district of 
a certain city. His work took him to the 
top of a two-story brick building. He 
leaped from the wall down on the roof 
and as he alighted on the roof his foot 
turned, causing the spur which he wore 
to pierce the thin covering of gravel and 
tar. 

It was a very small hole. No one would 
ever know how it came there; and then 
it was a violation of company’s rules to 
climb stepped poles with spurs, and to 
report this slight damage to private 
property would simply give him away 
and get him into trouble. 

Two weeks later the company received 
a bill for several hundreds of dollars, 
covering damage by water to a stock of 
pianos caused by a telephone company 
employe who had knocked a hole in the 
roof while working on the building on 
such and such a day. A thorough inves- 
tigation wound up with the company pay- 
ing for the damage. 

The two cases cited are probably as 
widely divergent as the characters of the 
two men involved, but they serve to illus- 
trate the proper and improper attitude 
which remains the lot of the workman in 
public service in his relations to the pub- 
lic and to his company. 

The first man went out of his way to 
make good his error—or carelessness, if 
you please—without any particular ex- 
pense to the company except a few hours 
lest time. 

The second man, seeking to “beat” his 
way, incurred a debt which his company 
with all its wealth could not pay; opened 
a breach in public confidence which years 
of effort could not fill; and placed a 
stigma on his service record which years 
of toil could not efface. 

The installer holds a responsible posi- 
tion today. The “deadbeat” is a lineman 
still—in fact, he didn’t shift his debt at 
all, as he thought he would. He simply 
strung the payments out over a number 
of weary years. He is reaping the bit- 
ter harvest of disappointment from the 
seeds of carelessness sown in earlier 
years. 





Carelessness was the underlying cause 
for the accident which is depicted in the 
sheet reproduced from the Safety First 
Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. 





The weekly advertisement of the Mod- 
ern Telephone Co., again discusses the 
advantages to the subscriber of paying 
telephone rentals promptly at the com- 
pany’s office. 

Note that the appeal is made from the 
angle that prompt payment will save 
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the patron money through the company 
being enabled to continue operation with- 
out increasing its rates. 





The Benton Telephone Co., of Benton, 
Wis., has circulated among its subscrib- 
ers a little printed card to set them think- 
ing on the rate question. 

On one side is the comparfy’s message 
on “dollar telephone service” and on the 
reverse side is given a key for the various 
military insignia: The wording on the 
card is: 


Service For a Dollar. 


Ov all th’ gosh ding busted things 
A business man must swaller, 

Th’ one that pulls on our heartstrings 
Is th’ measly silver dollar. 


When times was good an’ wire cheap 
An’ poles, it takes no scholar 

T’ figger out just how ’twas done— 
Good service for a dollar. 


But now it’s different, much, by heck, 
Th’ cost, it makes men holler; 
Material’s on th’ airyplane, 
But service—jist a dollar. 


While patrons ride "hind gasoline, 
In wealth they fairly waller, 
Poor devils us, to think we must! 

Give service for a dollar. 


We hope that in millenial’s dawn, 
When St. Peter beckons “Foller,” 

That we can git good service there 
For a paltry silver dollar. 


An exchange that can give you the 
service you want must have good 
me. 

The rates must also be reasonable. 
THINK IT OVER! 
BENTON TELEPHONE CO. 

BENTON, WIS. 


How to Distinguish the Rank and 
Branch of Service of “Our Boys.” 
THE HAT CORD. 


Peer Infantry 
EE ks Sadan aw Kwek acewee a aad Cavalry 
DEE <cco0skeksnns ¢etecnnsaee Artillery 
ID cassia a ania are, ae a ee Signal Corps 
Scarlet and White............. Engineers 
Maroon and White....... Hospital Corps 
SE Uo Red ate ica taeon.s dens . M. Corps 
SS ee eens Officer 
| Ere oe ner General 
COLLAR INSIGNIAS. 
ey Infantry 
ONE GUOOE os ns eccssensccncs Cavalry 
Crossed Cannons ......... Field Artillery 
Cannons with Projectile....... Coast Art. 
Crossed Flag and Torch. ...Signal Corps 
IR A ee. Engineers 
a Hospital Corps 
Wheel with Sword and Pen..Q. M. Corps 
er Ordnance Officer 
SHOULDER INSIGNIAS. 
One Silver Bar.......... First Lieutenant 
ch ef, ery Captain 
ME IO nooo bean dove dene Chaplain 
ES i's. nab on ice Major 
Silver Oak Leaf...... Lieutenant Colonel 
RS eae Colonel 
One Silver Star....... Brigadier General 
‘Two Silver Stars......... Major General 


Three Silver Stars. ...Lieutenant General 
SLEEVE INSIGNIAS. 
oe en Corporal 
Triple Chevron Sergeant 
BENTON TELEPHONE Co., 
BENTON, WIS. 
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“It seems to have made quite a hit,” 
writes Manager A. W. Nicolay, “and I 
am sending you a copy for you may want 
to publish it for the benefit of other com- 
panies. The ‘How to Distinguish the 
Rank and Branch of Service of Our 
Boys’ induces people to keep the cards.” 

It’s a good idea, Mr. Nicolay, and other 
companies undoubtedly are glad to have 
it presented to them through TEeLerHony. 
We thank you for them. 





In an effort to educate the public to the 
relation that exists between the people, 
the city and the utility, the Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., has been running occasional para- 
graphs in The Electrogram, the bulletin 
which the company distributes to the pub- 
lic. One of the recent articles along 
this line, entitled, “Public Must Protect 
Employes and Investors,” is: 

“The public has a right to expect from 
a utility the best service possible at the 
lowest cost possible under the most ef- 
ficient management, taking into considera- 
tion, of course, the conditions and cost 
elements involved: but the public loses 
sight of its own interests if it fails to rec- 
ognize the rights of the utifity’s employes 
and of the investors whose money has 
made the existence and operation of the 
utility possible. 

The public needs the service, and in 
response to that need, the utility came 
into existence. It was created to fur- 
nish the service the public requires. That 
at once created a community of interest 
between the public and the utility, and 
that interest is a fixed factor in com- 
munity development. It was necessary 
first to find investors to construct the 
utility and workers to operate it. The 
operation is essentially for the benefit of 
the public. 

The employe has a right to wages that 
will conform to the value of the service 
rendered—not to the company, but to the 
community. He is entitled to fair treat- 
ment and to a fair attitude on the part 
of the public toward the utility in which 
he is interested as a worker. 

The investor is the real foundation 
stone of the organization. Without him 
there could be no utility, and without the 
utility the public would be without serv- 
ice, which would force the community to 
stagnate and to cease to expand and de- 
velop. 

So when the public compels the inves- 
tor to suffer by treating him as if he 
were an outsider not entitled to consid- 
eration, it loses sight of its own interests. 

No community can afford to destroy 
the confidence of investors in its fair- 
ness and integrity.” 

Short, chatty articles like these, direct 
to the point and ‘attractively printed, are 
read by many persons who otherwise 
would not be reached. 
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Type AG 


A protected cable 
terminal to be 
used without pot- 
head for open 
wire distribution 
from lead _ cov- 
ered aerial or un- 
derground cable. 


Type A2 


This cable ter- 
minal is similar 
to the AG, except 
that it is equip- 
ped with No. 5 
Tubular Wood 
Fuses, which are 
held in place with 


POLE CABLE TERMINALS 





The fuse posts goose neck spring 


sail onion clips and lock 
springs are heavy 
nickeled  phos- 
phor bronze. 


nut binding post 
are provided 


for clamping the 





aes bridle wires. 

Equipped with Type S Unit Mount 

+ ' 

No. 44 Renewable bpasgeron 4 
Capacity: 


Flat Wood Fuses. 10, 16, 26 and 50 pairs 


PVVLLILELS 





Type AG 
Capacity: 
11, 16, 26 and 50 pairs 


Type A2 
Capacity: 
11, 16 and 26 pairs 





Type S Unit Mount 
Equipped with No. 37 Wood Fuses 


Type R Type D 

A cable terminal for 
r-ultiple tap distribu- 
tion where the drops 
are short. 


Cable wires _ sol- 
dered to hollow bind- 
ing posts with hexa- 
von heads_ recessed 
into porcelain to pre- 
vent turning when 
bridle wires are at- 
tached. 


Binding posts in- 
sulated on_ treated 
maple panels are 
constructed so that 
cable wires cannot be 
broken when bridle 
wires are attached. 


Maple is the only 
insulation for cable 
terminals which does 
not draw’ excessive 
moisture in damp cli- 
mates where sudden 
changes in tempera- 
ture occur. 


Compact and neat 
in appearance. 





Capacity: 5, 11, 16, 
21 and 26 pairs. 





Type R 





Type F & FP 
Mica Fuse Terminal 


Unprotected 
Porcelain. 


Type D 
Unprotected 
Capacity: 
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11, 16, 23; and 50 pairs 


Capacity: 
11, 16, 26 and 50 pairs. 11 





leciric Company 
411-417 S. Sangamon Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Master of edged tools was he; 

In his hands they cunningly 

Wrought out shapes so fine and true— 
Peers to him indeed were few. 


Knew. all woods and knew their grain, 
How to. cut and carve or stain, 

Or, with magic pot of glue, 

Together join woods that grew 

In the forests, miles apart, 

And unify them with his art, 

So the eye could not detect 

Line of joining or defect. 


Knew their tools and knew their care, 
Which to use and when to spare; 

Kept ‘them as a sacred trust, 

Free from dullness and from rust: 
Kept them bright with cloth and oil— 
Each in its place—when through his toil. 


But nightly in his lonely room, 

As the twilight paled to gloom, 
Crouching by a half-warmed stove, 
Who. can tell what fancies wove 
Through the mazes of his brain, 
Nor the anguish when the strain 
Of his lonely life for years 

Bred a multitude of fears, 

Of the end he knew must be 
From that foul seed—heredity. 


I once had the pleasure and great 
profit of being on reasonably close rela- 
tions, in a sense, with an old cabinet- 
maker, who, himself the son of a man 
who had died in an asylum, had finally 
gone the way of his parent. He was a 
dandy workman and his relations with 
the business world during the day time, 
until near the time when he was elected 
to fill a position in one of our state in- 
stitutions, was not out of the ordinary. 

It happened, however, that he had 
never married but had refrained for the 
reason that he feared he would some 
follow in the footsteps of his 
father and go crazy. At least, he was 
credited with that view of the matter, 
but personally I never heard him ex- 
press it. The only eccentricity which 
was his for many years, so far as we 
were aware, was that he refused to do 
any credit business. That, in those days, 
was indeed peculiar when everyone gave 
at least a year’s time on most bills. 

When his day’s work was over, my 
friend scarcely ever went abroad, but 
shut himself up in a lonely room over 
his shop and communed exclusively with 
himself. His only apparent recreation 
was in reading a fine library which he 
owned. No one was ever invited into 
his rooms, and for many years he was 
a recluse outside of business hours, as he 
prepared and at his meals without com- 
pany in his rooms. 

There could be but one result, natu- 
rally, and in time he began to be what 


day 


By Well Clay 


his settled belief had been that he should 
be. He began to have considerable ac- 
tivity among the bats in his belfry and 
was finally taken away. 

I am writing all this about a real man 
by way of introducing a few remarks 
which have to do with insanity and one 
of the ways in which it could be avoided, 
in many instances. 

Many farmers’ wives go insane every 
year, or used to, and the reason has been 
traced to their lonely lives on the farm, 
where they had no one to talk to for 
weeks at a stretch, except their husbands 
who scarcely proved to be an adequate 
preventive; perhaps they made mat- 
ters worse. 

The advent of the telephone has made 
a vast difference in this respect, I be- 
lieve, for the reason that farmers’ wives 
no longer go insane; at least, not if they 
have a telephone in the house. They 
may drive others near to insanity, per- 
haps, as in the case of an impatient man 
who is waiting to use the line, but they 
have ceased to get the habit for them- 
selves. 

I have never known of a farmer’s 
wife, who had the advantage of a tele- 
phone for social converse among her 
neighbors, to go over the border. They 
simply do not do it any longer. 

If my friend the cabinet-maker had a 
telephone installed in his room, as I 
often solicited him to do, he would have 
been with us today, getting his pay in 
advance, like most of the rest of us and 
otherwise acting normal. He _ simply 
made up his mind that he was tainted 
and that destiny had him with a stran- 
gle-hold, ready to administer knockout 
drops. The idea won out, whether des- 
tiny had anything to do with it or not. 
If he had only taken my advice, I am 
sure he would have been saved. 

I have noticed in other cases where 
people have not taken my advice, they 
have gotten into trouble—the kaiser, for 
instance—but I believe that a telephone 
in a home is surely a preventive of 
that form of insanity which is bred of 
solitary brooding and a _ never-ending 
sameness of life’s daily duties. 

If a farmers’ wife can spend a little 
time in social rubbering or in “visitin’ 
on the phone” every day after her work 
is over, one need never fear of insan- 
ity creeping into her life. She will get 
an ear full of news which will keep her 
mind off her own troubles, and her in- 
terests are kept at an enthusiastic pitch 
along healthy lines all the time. 

A telephone seemed to my friend as 
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a perfectly absurd proposition alto- 
gether, whether viewed from the angle 
of expense or otherwise. He would 
have looked with horror on the idea 
of being compelled to use it, until after 
he had had a few pleasant little chats 
over the line, when its real value would 
have become apparent to him. 

This insanity business is only com- 
parative anyhow, because we are all in- 
sane to a greater or less degree on 
some subjects, while we may be perfect 
marvels of well-balanced wisdom and 
skill in other lines. I learned many 
valuable lessons about the keeping and 
taking care of tools from my friend, to 
whom his tools were actually possessed 
of real personalities. It hurt him to 
see a man trying to work with a dull 
tool and a poorly-sharpened tool filled 
him with horror and disgust. He would 
have none of it for himself and the 
class of work he turned out, was proof 
positive that his tool theory was right. 

His idea was that in most professions 
more tools were wasted from misuse. 
ten times over, than were ever worn 
out. He was right, I have found, judg- 
ing from subsequent experience in the 
telephone line. We waste more tools 
trom improper handling and careless- 
ness in looking after them, than we ever 
do in honest breakages and legitimate 
wear and tear. 

More ropes in the various pulley 
blocks become useless from lack of 
proper care than ever were worn out 
from use. More time is spent in trim- 
ming trees with dull axes, or hatchets 
and saws than would have been required 
to sharpen twice the number, and the 
amount of work’ accomplished is, of 
course, much less. 

We may be the best of telephone men 
when it comes to figuring out relay cir- 
cuits, or other office work, but we must 
be balanced somewhat along the other 
lines of activity required in our business, 
or we will not be all that we should. To 
be efficient all day, we must see to it 
that this machinery of ours should run 
right during the off hours or else things 
get out of balance and the machine is 
useless. 

The telephone as an effective antidote 
for insanity for those leading lonely 
lives, may yet become a common pre- 
scription prescribed by family doctors in 
cases where suspicions has been aroused 
by acts or sayings. 

APHORISM: You can’t lose out any- 
how as long as you get your money's 
worth. 
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JOHNS~ 
MANVILLE 


Fibre Conduit 


‘JOHNS - MANVILLE Fibre Con- 
duit is light in weight compared 
with tile duct, it saves you 80% 

of freight and handling charges. It 
is strong, too, and minimizes breakage loss. 
It comes in 5-foot lengths and may be 
rapidly laid at a low cost per trench foot 
by unskilled labor — requires no burlap or 
cement joints. It is smooth in bore, and 
thus obviates damage to the cable when 
you pull it through. 


And then as to upkeep—Johns-Manville 
Fibre Conduit endures indefinitely even 
under unfavorable subsoil conditions; it 
possesses greater mechanical and dielectric 
strength than its substitutes; it checks 
electrolysis by preventing leakage. 


Here is a convincing array of facts, made 
more so by the fine record this conduit has 
established in service. Send for our new 70 
page booklet containing engineering data. 






















H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 

New York City 
Jouns- 10 Factories — Branches in 61 Large Cities. 
ANVILLE 
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1200 Years Ago the Mosque of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople 
Was Roofed With Gold. 
But Is It Today? 


No—for the same reason that you should not 
provide strength in electrical wires by using bigger 
copper wire than conductivity demands—the mate- 
rial costs too much. 


When only solid copper wire was obtainable, 
the doubling of cross section over electrical demands 
for strength to withstand wind pressure, sleet loads, 
etc., was justifiable, but not today. 


Aristos Copperweld wire gives the immunity of 
copper to corrosion, and can be selected with only 
enough copper section to carry the elec- 
trical load. The steel core gives more resistance 
to stretch or breaking than will double the amount 
of additional copper, and in addition to this pro- 
tection, you save the difference between the cost of 
the steel and the surplus copper. On new lines, big 
further saving in poles, insulators and the labor of 
installing is effected where a larger diameter of 
Aristos Copperweld is used, and poles spaced fur- 
ther apart. 


Steel for strength, Copper 
for conductivity, and the 
following advantages over 
solid copper wire: 


—Less weight 





—Higher elastic limit 


Drawn from the product of 
Copper Clad Stee! Co. Pittsburgh 


—Smaller diameter for 
equal work, giving less projected surface 
subject to wind pressure and capable of 
supporting sleet load 


—And for the same cost you get much 
more Copperweld than solid copper. 


Ask us for the figures. 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Established 1883 as Page Woven Wire Fence Co. 
FACTORIES: Monessen, Pa. and Adrian, Mich, 

SALES OFFICES 
30 Church Street - - New York 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
Steel Sales Corporation - - Chicago 














Biographical and Personal Notes 


T. L. Benedict, manager of the Clar- 
endon Telephone Co., Clarendon, Texas, 
and his family had a narrow escape from 
«a flood resulting from a cloudburst on 
May 27. The water 
was five feet deep in his house and the 
current around it was tremendous. The 
house, being a new one, held on its foun- 
dation but practically all of the house- 
Part of the 
was wiped out but re- 
pairs have now all been made. Mr. Ben- 
edict reports that he is now installed in a 


for several hours 


hold goods were destroyed. 
telephone plant 


fine large home on a hill where he will 
be immune from floods in the future. 

Frederick Golding, after 37 years of 
varied service, beginning as a probationer 
in the New South Wales state telegraph 
service in 1880, has been appointed chief 
electrical engineer of the Australian 
postmaster general’s department, in suc- 
cession to the late John Hesketh. Mr. 
Golding thus becomes the chief technical 
official of the commonwealth’s postal tele- 
graph and telephone service, and as such 
will have immediate responsibility for 
and supervision over the continent’s lines 
of communication. 


J. C. Crowley, Jr., secretary, treas- 
urer and manager of the Peoples Tele- 
phone Co., of Superior, Wis., is candi- 
date for congressman from the eleventh 
congressional district of Wisconsin. As 
manager of the Peoples company for the 
past 18 years and district superintendent 

















J. C. Crowley, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer, 
Peoples’ Telephone Co., Superior, Wis. 


of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for northern Wisconsin for many 
years, Mr. Crowley is very well known 
in that section of the state. 

During that time, he has been presi- 


dent of the Douglas County Fish & Game 
Protective League, secretary of the Wis- 
consin State Telephone Association for 
two years, president of the Superior Ro- 
tary Club in 1914 and 1915, a director of 
the Superior Commercial Club for 1915 
and 1916, and president in 1917. He is at 
present a director of the Rotary club. 

Mr. Crowley is a man who would make 
a good representative for Wisconsin in 
Congress for he has breadth of compre- 
hension, depth of understanding, with a 
fairly good grasp of essential facts upon 
which to base his reflections. 

He is a man inclined to action only 
after reflection rather than action upon 
the impulse of the moment—and he is 
possessed of good business and executive 
ability. It is or would be very easy for 
“J. C.” to acquire a good memory of 
faces and where seen—a most valuable 
asset for a congressman. 

A man of good ideals and actions, and 


sympathetic by nature, he possesses an~° 


excellent understanding of people in gen- 
eral and it would not be difficult for him 
to become popular with them. 

One of “J. C.’s” leading characteristics 
is firmness—and he is a man of strong 
convictions and one not easily dissuaded 
from an undertaking unless very logical 
arguments are presented to him in oppo- 
sition. When interested in his subject, 
he can deliver a speech in a forceful and 
convincing manner but would not be 
verbose. 

Mr. Crowley was born in Pictow, On- 
tario, August 15, 1875, coming to the 
states in 1890. At the age of 16 he en- 
tered the employ of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. as timekeeper, remaining with 
that company in various departments 
until 1893. 

For the next four years he was with 
the Western Telephone Construction Co. 
and the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. on installation and construc- 
tion work in Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Mich- 
igon and Ohio. In 1898 he was given 
charge of the Eau Claire and Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., companies and in 1901 he 
went to the Peoples Telephone Co. as 
manager. 

During the time Mr. Crowley has been 
at Superior, the system has grown from 
1,200 to 3,200 stations, with connections 
with approximately 300 rural telephones. 
In 1912 he was elected secretary and 
treasurer of the company, which offices 
he still holds. 

About that job in Congress, “J. C.”— 
go to it hard for we need more men of 
your stamp there. Here’s expecting you 
make it! 

F. M. Byrnes, local manager of the 
Union Telephone Co., of Owosso, Mich., 
for the past few years, has been pro- 
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_ States 


moted to the position of traveling audi- 
tor with headquarters in Owosso. F. H. 
Crowley, of Caro, Mich., succeeds Mr. 
Byrnes as manager at Owosso. 

F. T. Enking is the signature at the 
bottom of letterheads of the United 

















Miss F. T. Enking, 
Treasurer, U. S. 


Assistant Secretary- 
Indep. Telo. Assn. 
Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion which are mailed from the associa- 
tion’s Chicago office, above the title. “as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer.” Visitors to 
the office have found out somewhat to 
their surprise that the signature “F. T 
Enking” stands for Miss Frances T. 
Enking. 

Miss Enking, upon the departure for 
France last December, of Captain W. S. 
Vivian, secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation became the association’s assistant 
secretary-treasurer. For about a _ year 
prior to that time she had been Captain 
Vivian’s “right-hand man” and was there- 
fore, most familiar with the conduct of 
the Chicago office. At the recent 
vention Miss Enking was introduced to 
TELEPHONY’S official 
is now, through TeLepHony’s columns, 
introduced to the many who have received 
communications from her. 

William A. Anderson, of New York 
state, with the Canadian Royal Air Force 
in France, who was reported by the War 
Department as missing since July 18, was 
formerly a resident of Louisville, Ky.. 
and connected with the Louisville Home 
Telephone Co. He was connected 
the commercial department of the com- 
pany for about two years. 

J. R. Marien has resigned his position 
as commercial manager of the Rochester 
Telephone Co., of Rochester, Minn., to 
ge to St. Paul in a similar capacity. 


Can- 


photographer and 


with 
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ORANGEBURG 


FIBRE CONDUIT 


Not only efficient but economical. 
Light weight, cuts freight bills and 
speeds up the work. Low First Cost. 


See Book MH 

















THE FIBRE-CONDU!IT COMPANY 


ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORE BOSTON CHICAGO 











GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 
LONGEST LIFE. 
LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP. 


It's easy to determine, TEST IT. 

As wire will test best, so also will 
it last best and give better satisfac- 
tion while it lasts. 

We guarantee our wire to conform 
with all standard specifications as 
well as to be satisfactory to the pur- 
chaser. 


IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 
BY TEST.—TRY IT. 
















Handled by most representation 
jobbers and supply houses. 







Write for samples, test and com- 
pare. 
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INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
MUNCIE 


INDIANA U.S. A. 
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When 
You 
Need 


Construction 


Tools 


eect — Oshkosh 
Construction Tools are 
guaranteed. That means 
that you do not have to ex- 
periment — you know what 
Oshkosh Tools will do. 


















Remember — Y our jobber 
carries them. 
against delays. 





That insures 






Remember -— That most of 
the big firms use Oshkosh 
‘Tools—and have been using 
them for a long time—proof 
of our statement that Osh- 
kosh Toois are in a class by 
themselves. 


Oshkosh 
Mfg. Co. 


317 Tell Street Oshkosh, Wis. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Leeds, England, Has _ Britain’s 
Largest Automatic System. 

Leeds, England, one of the great indus- 
trial centers of Great Britain, cut over its 
telephone system from manual to auto- 
matic on Saturday, May 18. This is the 
largest automatic installation completed 
in that country and reports received from 
Fngland are unanimous in declaring that 
the automatic has successfully fulfilled 
the expectations of the post office authori- 
ties and the public. 

The postmaster general, A. H. Illingworth, 
M. P., presided and took special pleasure 
in the fact that the first Yorkshireman 
to hold his position should have the op- 
portunity to celebrate such an event in a 
Yorkshire city, and he expressed himself 
as believing that after the war the adop- 
tion of automatic telephones would pro- 
ceed rapidly. 

William Slingo, chief engineer of the 
post office, under whose supervision the 
work had been planned and carried out, 
was also present and expressed great 
satisfaction with the completion of the 


undertaking. In the course of his re- 


capacity of 6,800 lines, is housed in an es- 
pecially designed building, which together 
with the equipment is of the latest and 
most modern type. 

The work of building and installing 
the automatic system for Leeds, was ac- 
complished by the Automatic Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool, which operates 
under the patents of the Automatic 
Electric Co., Chicago, and the project was 
steadily carried on in spite of the averse 
conditions which have had to be over- 
come, and which are directly the result 
of the world war. 

The accompany illustration shows a 
position of the line switch units in the 
Leeds, England, automatic exchange, and 
gives an idea of the lay-out of the mod- 
ern building which 
office equipment. 


houses the central 


Relc Equipment Corporation Con- 
trols Automatic Fire Alarm. 
The Relc Equipment Corporation, of 
New York, has secured control 





of the 


outstanding stock of theAmerican Tele- 
phone Fire Alarm Co. and has made ar- 











The Automatic Equipment in the 


marks, he said that just as the power loom 
hed superseded the hand loom, so the 
automatic telephone must succeed the girl 
operator. 

Dane Sinclair, managing director of the 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool; John McLaren, president of 
the Leeds Chamber of Commerce; Robert 
Armitage, M. P., and J. H. Wicksteed, 
chairman of the local telephone advisory 
committee, followed with short congratu- 
latory speeches. 

In the evening a number of post office 
officials and friends were entertained to 
dinner at the Queen’s Hotel, by the Auto- 
matic Telephone Mfg. Co. 

The Leeds exchange, with an installed 


New Leeds Automatic Exchange. 


rangements for the manufacture of this 
system in Chicago. 

The American Telephone Fire Alarm 
system is approved by the Underwriters 
Laboratories and is already furnishing fire 
alarm service over: telephone wires in 
Rochester, N. Y., South Bend, Ind., and 
Portland, Ore., with great satisfaction to 
the telephone companies as well as the 
subscribers enjoying this service. This 
system delivers the alarm of fire over a 
subscriber’s telephone line through to fire 
headquarters. 

The Ideal fire detector is an invention 
by one of Edison’s former assistants, 
which automatically detects the fire, con- 
nects and automatically trips the box of 
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the American Telephone Fire Alarm, thus 
making a complete automatic fire service 
over telephone wires. The Ideal detector 
is also approved by the Underwriters 
Laboratories. 

David G. Dee has been employed as 
chief engineer of the American Telephone 
Fire Alarm Co. and Relc Equipment Cor- 
poration. 

The Relc Equipment Corporation, in 
addition to its fire alarm service, fur- 
nishes a chemical system of fire fighting 
which is most powerful and effective. 
This system operates through hose sta- 
tions from an engine or tank located in 
the basement or top of the building from 
which a system of piping extends through- 
out the protected property with hose out- 
lets conveniently located so that in case of 
fire the entire chemical supply, usually two 
gallons, is ready for instant service. In 
other words, the Relc Equipment Corpora- 
tion is now prepared to furnish the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Ideal fire detector automatically de- 
tects fire, transmitting the alarm through- 
out the protected property. 

2. Ideal fire detector with American 
Telephone Fire Alarm system automati- 
cally transmits an alarm of fire over tele- 
phone wires into fire headquarters. 

3. Relc stationary chemical system in- 
stantly available for unequalled service 
where installed. 

Liberal insurance credits have been and 
are being obtained where these systems 
are being inserted singly or in combina- 
tion. 


Wasting Advertising by Shooting 
in the Dark. 


“Don’t waste” 
Americans 


is the warning that we 
hear on 


every side these 
days. Save food, coal, money, paper, 
gasoline and other commodities too 


numerous to mention. 

“Cut out waste” is almost as common 
a sign in this land of plenty as “ver- 
boten” is in the country cursed by Wil- 
helm the Last. 

Right it is, too, for thrift and economy 
are needed to win the war. 

Does the American business man real- 
ize how much could be saved by cutting 
out the advertising “direct 
circularizing’? Every mail brings to his 
desk many circulars, booklets and fold- 
ers that get no attention whatsoever. 
They are direct (to the waste basket) 
circularizing advertisements. 

A large percentage of this is dead 
loss. The paper, printing, envelopes, 
postage, and labor represented in this 
class of mail are mostly wasted. Of 
course, the post office gets paid for de- 
livering it, but, if Washington is to be 


known as 
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The name KLEIN means 


to Leather Goods what it 
means to Tools--QUALIT Y 


Rubber Gloves 4 Prompt Shipment from Stock—Jobbers, dealers and 
Our aoe — _ users will do well to anticipate their requirements. 
_— Delay may mean disappointment. ORDER NOW. 


The Klein quality is never allowed to deteriorate 
regardless of market conditions. It is the line- 
man’s safeguard. Write for catalog. 


Mathias Klein & Sons 


Tool Mfrs. 
Canal Station 34 CHICAGO 
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M.KLEIN & SONS. 
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THE SPERRY 


“The World’s Standard” 


Telephone Bracket | —— : Ss 
wae ge ost, | 
uarantee of perfec 

if 


because best 
satisfaction or ya 


money back There’s a 
SPERRY for 


ul L 
They all choose ) 
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believed, there is no profit in that sort 
of business. 

A manufacturer or dealer who wishes 
to reach 5,000 users of his product could 
realize better returns by inserting an ad- 
vertisement in the journal that goes to 
that particular trade. The man who re- 
lies wholly on the direct circularizing 
plan is shooting in the dark. 

On the average mailing list are many 
names of men who are not trade pros- 
pects, who never were, or who used to 
be, possibly, but are not now. The 
chances are that if all the direct circu- 
lars that go to absolute waste every 
month could be collected into one pile 
they would make Pike’s Peak look like 
an ant-hill. Millions of them are not 
even taken from the envelopes. They 
form the big part of the junk paper 
business. 

In these days of conservation, we 
should eliminate such waste of money 
and material. Advertising is essential 
to business and there are economies that 
can be practiced which will 
save but produce better results. Cut 
out the “direct circularizing’” schemes 
and devote your money and brains to in- 
telligent use of space in the journals that 
serve the trade you wish to reach. 


not only 


New Bulletin on the Kellogg Uni- 
versal Switchboard. 


The cover drawing of the new Kellogg 
bulletin, shown on this page, is a pic- 
torial illustration of some of the advan- 
tages of the Kellogg universal switch- 
board. In the center is a photographic 
reproduction of one of the many popular 
Kellogg universal boards. Grouped around 
this picture switchboard are subscribers 
using, at the same time, all the different 
standard types of instruments. 

There is a farmer’s wife talking over 
a magneto wall set in the kitchen, and 
there is a farmer shown talking from the 
hallway of his home, while through the 
open door can be seen a silo and a barn, 
the town grocer using the Kellogg mag- 
neto desk stand, the city business man 
talking over a Kellogg common battery 


ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


with the highest prices for your 
OBSOLETE TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT OR PLATINUM SCRAP 


TELEPHONY 


desk set, the society woman using a Kel- 
logg common battery (or magneto) 
grabaphone, and the foreman in the busy 
factory giving orders over the Kellogg 
common battery wall set. 

The foreword has this to say: 

“Local battery telephones for rural line 
service, party line town telephones, com- 
mon battery individual or party city line 
telephones; either wall or desk stand 
types; all give efficient, economical serv- 
ice with the Kellogg Universal Switch- 
board.” 

On page 34, there are thoughts par- 
ticularly pertinent to the present time. 
The paragraph on this page summarizing 

















Cover of New Kellogg Bulletin. 


Kellogg universal reads as 
follows: 

“Nearly every large magneto exchange 
in the country is now operating at rates 
which are barely remunerative with the 
existing equipment and which will not 
permit modernizing the plant. Sooner or 
later the thoughtful telephone man finds 
himself square up against this condition: 
‘He can’t raise his rates until he betters 
his service, and dares not better his serv- 
ice until he raises his rates. The only 


complete solution to the above is the Kel- 


advantages 
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logg universal switchboard. It was de- 
signed for just such conditions and many 
prosperous companies owe their very ex- 
istence to its wonderful possibilities.” 

This universal switchboard bulletin is 
completely illustrated and Independent 
telephone men will undoubtedly find it of 
interest. 


Paragraphs. 

Tue Steet City Exectric Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has just issued its new cata- 
log No. 33, illustrating its complete line 
of electrical supplies, including its Mar- 
chand clamps for stranded wires and 
cables. A copy of this catalog will be 
promptly sent to interested parties upon 
request to the company’s home office at 
Pittsburgh or any of its branch offices. 
Argentine Telephone Company 

Reports Prosperous Condition. 

The United River Plate Telephone Co., 
of Argentine, held its 32nd annual meet- 
ing in London recently, John Gavey, 
chairman of the company, presiding. 
Despite various unfavorable conditions, 
notably the difficulty of obtaining needed 
material, the company reported a very 
prosperous conditin. 

The chairman took occasion to com- 
ment upon the satisfactory operation and 
excellent service given by the company’s 
two automatic exchanges at Rosario and 
Cordoba. These plants have been in op- 
eration three and five years, respectively. 


Keystone Statement of Earnings 
for June, 1918. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Phila- 
celphia, Pa., has issued its comparative 
statement of earnings for the combined 
companies for the month ended June 30, 
1918, and the six months ended on that 
date, as follows: 


For mo. ended For 6 mos. ended 
June 30, Year June 30, Year 

1918. previous. 1918. previous. 
. $133,944 $132,253 $807,309 $777,827 


79,455 69,950 463,563 402,954 
Net earnings.$ 54,489 $ 62,303 $343,746 $374,873 


Less interest 
charges ...... 


Gross earnings. 
Gperating exps. 
and taxes.... 





171,567 166,750 





Surplus and re- 
a ee $ 25,937 $ 34,511 $ 65.652 $150,017 
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